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The March of the 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ain and rumors of wars bulked large in the 
affairs of the nation last week. 


The President continued holding off invok- 
ing of the Neutrality Act in the undeclared 
war between Japan and China but warned 
Americans, who insisted on remaining in China, 
that they do so at their own risk. The State 
Department cautioned American merchant ves- 
sels against entering a “danger zone” along the 
coast of China, created by a Japanese blockade 
and the announced intention of the Chinese to 
retaliate against Japanese naval vessels in those 


. waters. 


Warning also was given by the State De- 
partment to American ship owners against at- 
tacks of unidentified submarines, aircraft) and 
surface vessels on shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. Shipowners were told that the United 
States had made no plans to protect American 
shipping in that region. 


MARKET NERVES QUIVER 

While the government was giving these evi- 
dences of observance of its complete neutrality, 
happenings in Europe and the Far East were 
having disturbing repercussions in this coun- 
try, particularly in the stock market, where 
prices of securities dropped to the lowest levels 
of the year. 


Reassuring statements issued by government 
officials who said the facts of the business out- 
look did not warrant the crash of stock prices, 
made no attempt to minimize the potentialities 
of the threat of a European war. 
war,” said Secretary of. Commerce. Roper, 
country will soon witness a major — OE 


fall business.” 


- 


President Roosevelt, at his home. in. Hyde ;, 
Park for a third week, kept in close touch with | 
developments abroad through the ‘State ‘Depart? 
ment. He announced plans for a trip to the 
West Coast later this month, unless the ‘war’ 
situation makes it inexpedient, for - him ;,to 
journey so far away from the national capital. 
One of the avowed objectives of the western trip 
is to enable the President to learn at first hand 


if there is a popular demand for a special ses- .: ; 


sion of Congress to enact farm fegislation.. « 


Prospects for a special.session to enact new, | 
crop controls were not clarified, as expected, by 


latest estimates of the Federal Crop‘ Repdrtihg to 


Board. “Normal to ample” domestic supplies 
of practically all crops were forecast. If large 
surpluses had been forecast chances for a spe- 
cial session would have been increased. 


THE COUNT OF THE JOBLESS 
Tentative plans were made by the President 
last week for taking the voluntary unemploy- 
ment census provided for by an Act of Con- 
gress. The census will probably be taken under 
the directorship of John B. Biggers, Toledo 
glass manufacturer. 


The President also gave his attention last 
week to the affairs of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which has been the object of 
some criticism, After a conference with the 
President at Hyde Park, new Chairman Frank 
R. McNinch announced that he had been given 
a free hand to find out what may need correc- 
tion and apply the remedy, having reference to 
governmental regulation of radio, telephone 
and telegraph utilities. 


The resignation last week of Edward F. 
McGrady as Assistant Secretary of Labor at- 
tracted unusual attention because of Mr. Mc- 
Grady’s fine record as a conciliator in his four 
years of government service and also because of 
the terms under which the President accepted 
the resignation. The former Secretary goes to 
the Radio Corporation of America as director 


of labor relations with the understanding that | 


his special services will always be available to 
the Government when they are required. 


THE ROLE OF “FEDERAL UNIONS” 


Strikes have no place in labor relations be- 
tween the Government and its employes. So 
stated the President in a letter last week to the 
National Federation of Federal Employes 
holding their convention in Springfield, III. 


A few days later this principle had a practi- 
cal application when the United States Mari- 
time Commission cited it in breaking a sympa- 
thetic strike of seamen aboard an American 
government-owned vessel loading cargo at 
Montevideo. | 


The President’s position is that there is a 
place for labor organizations among public em- 
ployes but that it is unlawful for them to em- 
ploy the strike weapon. 


But it was wars more than strikes that claim- 
ed most of the attention of Washington off- 
cials last week. 


i 


| 


. 


Owt 


wo w in 1917;and Depression in tion loaned moré 


1929: 


resultant. effect in eafh case was: an’ 


“traordinary expansion of Government in 
ipmericaiistom 

The emergency of war in} 1917. hoauithed over- 
night in unprecedented grow th of Federal ac- 
tivity. All eyes looked to Washington as mah- 
power and brains were mobilized. Finding the 
regular Departments inadequate to handle the 
problems, 
Corporation and independént Administfation. » 

Depression following the stock market crash 
in 1929 gradually brought like results. State 
and local Government ptoved unequal in the 
emergency. It was not; until 1932, however, 
that establishment of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation foreshadowed the complex 
Washington of today. 7 

A dozen or so major agencies snticed in. war 
time. ‘More.:than twice: that number, as. 
trated by. the above pictogram, have arisen 


| these last few years. 


THE NEW-STYLE AGENCIES 


““The novel elements in this 
perio’: ” reported the President’s Committee on 
Government Reorganization, ‘ fre the extended 
use of the Corporate form and intr oduetion: of 
the ‘Authority.’ are‘ now 100 
separately organized establishments and agen- 
cies presumably reporting to the’ President.” . 

Civil; ‘Serviced personnel figures afford a meas- 
ure of ‘the growth in both periods: 
1916—438 1918—917,000 
1929—559,000 19837—857,000 
The war was won fairly quickly. Demobili- 
zation began almost at once. Only one of those 
agencies—now the Veterans’ Administration— 
still is active. 


Depression may lf évery’ but there been” 


no indication of an.égodtts, from’ Washihgton 
comparable to 1919. On the contrary, most de- 


pression-born agencies are regarded by obsery+? 


ers as permanent. Attempts to restrict their 
activities are shown by the records to meet 
resistance in Congress. Proposals to enlarge 
Government responsibilities increase. 


In the recent session, Congress again ex- 


tended the lending powers of the RFC. Much 
as the War Finance Corporation supported in- 
dustries whose operations helped “prosecution 
of the war,” this single depression-battler has 
authorized more than $8,000,000,000. 

RFC accomplishments led voters to rely more 
on Government. Next the Home Loan Bank 
System was organized. A year later Congress 
aided individual home owners. This Corpora- 


Congress deviged the Government 


(present) 


| 


Than War- Growth 


an $3,000,000,000 to a mil- 

lion people before stdépping loans a year ago. 
The demand for creditto farmers resulted, 
Most were 

inistration. 


meanwhile, in a numberof agencies. 
embodied: the ‘Credit 


agrieufture, ational Administra. 
tion Sought for industry. Both ‘lost in fie Con- 
stitutional test before the Supreme. Court. But 
‘just as the next Congress will bé asked: to re- 
fortify AAA, there is talk now of seeking to 


link trade controls to the wage and hour bill in ‘J 


pursuit of objectives NRA failed to achieve. 
As a further indication of the scope of Fed-: |. 
eral activity: affecting: farmers,,a Farm Security 


Administration’ formerly Resettlement—as- 


sists low-income roups. The Rural Electrifica- 


tion Administration undertakes. to-spread élec- 


trie power in farm areas. The Electric Home 
-and Farm Authority makes loans. for purchase 
of electric equipment.» 

A major part of Governmental growth since 
1933 is attributable to the “pump-priming’”’ 
theory—that is, public spending to prime busi- 
ness and industrial activity and so make jobs. 
Billions have beert, spent.for relief of the un- 
employed. Other «billions. have" the: 
stream of commerce ene the Public Works. 
Administration: 
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Section | 
The Roll Call of Unemployed 2 
On The Market Slump .. 
_ Bounties, Bydiget and Balonce?-. 
Tide. of World Affairs 5 
"Editors “Gauige the For’ . 6 


Federal Educational Investment .. 7 

‘The Labor 

Business 
Clash of Forees in World Trade 

Recovery Puzzle; Wages vs. Prices. 14 

SEC and the Stock Market .......15 


Seetion: 
Rotogravure—The “Mechanical 
| Brains” of the Federal Government 
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= 


| 
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+ Other agencies have undertaken 
the Tenrfessee Valley and promote 
of electric power to stimulate pri 
tion by insurance of long-term 
the clearance 


te constru 
nortgages, 


activity in as Sillows: 


$1,225,000,000. 

131,000,000 

1949 . sages, .$25,482,000,000 


ig thé current figure. boosted 
the: per. capita national debt from $12 to $240. 
Since depraggion the per capita amount has 
Jarisen from $139 to: ‘about $277. 
.* The comparison made by the pictogram, deal- 
ing principally with the Administration and 
. Corporate form of agency, lists the establish- 
ments as follows: 


WORLD WAR PERIOD 

Alien Property Custodian, American Relief 
Administration, Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Council of National: Defense, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Fuel Administration, Liquidation Adminis- 
tration, Railroad Administration, U. S. Food 
Administration, Veterans’ Administration. 

‘War' Financé Corporation, War Aydustries. 
Board, War Trade Board. . 


DEPRESSION PERIOD. 

= Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 

«Banks for Cooperatives, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Commodity Credit Corporation, Disas- 
ter Loan Corporation. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority, Emer- 
gency Crop and Feed Loans, Export-Import 
Bank, Farm Credit Administration, Farm 

», Mortgage Corporation, Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 
Federal Credit Union System, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Federal Housing 
Administration, Home Loan Bank Board, Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. 
Mational “Emergency Council, National Re- 
| sources Committee, National Youth Adminis- 
_ tration, Production Credit Corporations. 


Rublie Works Administnation, Prison ,Indus- 
i,4 Corporation, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration, Regional Agricultural Credit Corpo- 
rations, Rural Electrification Administration. 

Ba Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, So- 
Security Board, Surplus Commddities Cor- 
poration, Tennessee Valley Authority, U. S. 
Housing Authority, Works Progress Adrhinis- 
tration. 


pent 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


STERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


‘thpiPresid westward late this 

month to seek entiment of economic 
will by two major 
complicating factors,’ 


First, the. ‘State of world affairs, 
making impossible any‘early return to normal 
in international trade, 


Second,—growing out of the first factor—the 
recurrence of surpluses in agricultural crops 
‘Mike ¢etton, and wheat: of which there is more 
i ‘than be consumed in this country and from 
af which. old foreign customers shy away. 


Cards are stacked @gainst any simple or early 
‘solution of these problems. 


Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that the people 
would bolt at ary broad attempt by this coun- 
try to pull the world out of its rut by lending 
huge amount of ‘money abroad, which would re- 
quire repeal of the Johnson Act, and by open- 
ing our market$:to more foreign goods. 


FOREIGN LOANS VS. TRADE 
Yet the alternative appears to be a broaden- 
ing of controls over industries, like agriculture, 
that depend upon foreign markets for a big 
part of their income. 


The drift, definitely, is away from the trade 
policies of Secretary of State Hull, who believes 
the United States can help lead the world back 
to normal. 


No drastic shake-out is likely to occur in 
business comparable to that now taking place in 
securities, 


Censensus of expert opinion of government 
economists is that the stock market is over-dis- 
counting the threat of general European war 
and the unexpected slack that has developed 
in business, 


There is agreement that the essential trouble 
in business is that prices got out of line with 
purchasing power just as it did during the NRA 
boom of 1933. 


An adjustment period thus is called for = 
its duration estimated as varying from three to 
nine months. 


Barring a European war, with the threat that 
a neutrality law could upset foreign trade, the 
Government experts, without exception, look 
for a renewal of the upswing in business before 
many months are Out. 

Trend still is on the side of inflation in spite 
of a temporary deflation of business sentiment 


[Continued on Page 3] 
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The United States News 


—Harris & Ewing 


STATE SECRETS 


Here in the State Department's telegraph room come 

and go the confidential messages from department 

officials. Messages in code come from the far 

corners of the earth. Most important now are those 

arriving from diplomatic attaches stationed in the 
Far East. 
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“Planning” to Offset 
The Market Slump 


Drop in stocks, commodities. Crop 
surplus problems and_ subsidies. 
New war threats. 


CASE of 1929 jitters had official Washington 
by the ear during the past week. 

Official cognizance of the “1937 jitters” was taken 
by President Roosevelt, when, in a conference with 
a financeial service writer, he used the phrase as a 
commentary on the international situation, declar- 
ing that the strife in China and the threat of war in 
the Mediterranean was being felt in every home 
throughout the world, in democratic governments, 
in financial circles. 


Slumping markets last week conjured the pic- 
ture of a world heading into another debacle. 


Stock prices fell badly. Bonds were un- 
der pressure. Commodities were unable to with- 
stand the pressure of wide-spread liquidation. 
The result was a major set-back to confidence and 
it left the Government’s planners blinking. 


They had figured otherwise, but war threats up- 
set calculations’ and let the planners speed- 
ing up plans for new controls that could be thrown 
in should the fears of speculators be realized. 

Some of those, controls already were on parade 
at the time of the market scare. 


CROP PROBLEMS A FACTOR 

Crop prospects caused them to be brought out 
for attention. The very fact that the Federal 
Government was being pressed to move back into 
fields of regulation that many thought had been 
given up, was credited by some officials with a part 
in touching off the market upsets. 

The South has a cotton crop that is estimated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to total 
16,098,000 bales, or the fifth largest on record. It 
has a wheat crop of 885,950,000 bushels as against 
626,480,000 last year. And it is getting a corn crop 
Of 2.549,281.000 bushels as contrasted with 1,529,- 
000,000. 


More than that: Industrial plants are geared 
to turn out the largest production of industrial 
goods in the history of the country. The volume 
of bank funds seldom has been so large. Workers 
are getting more dollars in their pay envelopes 
than at any time since 1929. 


THE COTTON SURPLUS 


The crop figures, normally a cause for rejoicing, 
gave rise to néw cries for action by the Federal 
Government. 

A cotton crop that large suggested that there 
would be about 3,000,000 more bales than could be 
sold in the present state of world markets. This 
in turn led to liquidation and to a price decline 
that carried down to nine cents a pound. At that 
level the Government. had $150,000,000 set aside to 
make loans pegging the price to the grower. 
it had another $130,000,000 on hand to pay out to 
growers who thought nine cents hardly enough for 
their labors. 

The wheat crop meant about 150,000,000 bushels 
over and above domestic réquiremeénts, and that in 
turn meant that foreign markets needed to be 
found. Yet foreign buyers were shying away and 
wheat farmers were beginning to clamor for some 
subsidies of their own. 

When a big corn crop was predicted, in the face 
of a small number of livestock to eat that corn, 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the RFC, quickly pre- 
dicted that the Government would start to make 
price-fixing loans on corn in the fall. 


CONTROLS IN RETURN FOR CASH 


But this prospect of Government subsidies was 
accompanied by assurance that, if money is to be 
handed out, the Government will demand a voice 
over the farming enterprise that produces the 
abundance that makes subsidies necessary. 

The very abundance that could go far toward 
solving the troubles of the hard-pressed “have-not” 
nations is the seat of trouble in a nation struggling 
to find out what to do with so much. Where others 
are threatening the peace of the world because 
they possess too little, this country becomes upset 
over the problem of abundance. 

It is this puzzling situation that has statesmen 
working overtime at the task of head-scratching. 
They seek some sort of answer to the puzzle in the 
hope that a quick answer could make everybody 
happy. 

But those who are doing the searching now ad- 
mit that, after years of striving toward self-suf- 
ficiency, an upset in China and the threat of trou- 
ble in the Mediterranean send American security 
and commodity markets into a tail-spin and shake 
chancellories of the world. 


Then 
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THE NEWS PARADE—"FARMER” ROOSEVELT'S 


COTTON PROBLEM—PLANNING A TRIP WEST . 
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Prosudect's Waalk 


ARMER Franklin Delano Roosevelt's first 
cotton crop turned out to be a “pretty good” 
one. 

So did the cotton crops of nearly 3,000,000 
other planters. 

The President's 48-acre patch on his Georgia 
farm was an experiment, offered satisfaction 
with little to worry about. 

The country’s sixteen million plus bales to be 
picked this season were no experiment, offered 
satisfaction with much to worry obout. 

When the President entered into a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with cotton Congressmen, 
trading price-fixing loans for future crop control 
legislation, the problem seemed settled. With 
a record crop forecast, the White House now 


' is faced with arguments for bigger and better 


subsidies (See Page 3), and with arguments for 
similar bounties from corn planters through 
whose silk-tasseled regions the President will 
travel on his end-of-the-months swing to the 
West Coast for purposes of “intake.” 


Pretty much the same 
as last year’s election- 
TO CONFER WITH eering tactics will be fol- 
THE PRESIDENT lowed by Mr. Roosevelt 
on his trip. No formal speeches are expected 
to be made during the 6,000-mile trip. Instead, 
there will be rear-platform appearances during 
operating stops of his special train, and invita- 
tions to local party and civic leaders to ride 
through their territories aboard his private car 
while the executive ear attunes itself to sec- 
tional thought and sentiment. 

That the President will be afforded a com- 
plete cross-section of the thought and sentiment 
of the nation is taken for granted by party plan- 
ners, what with travel through eastern and mid- 
western industrial centers, the country’s farming 
area, the center of last year’s drought, the W 


LOCAL LEADERS 


Coast agricultural iand and the return to Wash 


ington through the South. 

Most frequent thought stream to be tapped by 
the President, observers believe, is public feel- 
ing on the New Deal’s labor and farm proposals. 
The question to which the President seeks an- 
swer is whether “we, the people” desire a 
special session of Congress called to consider 
labor and farm legislation or whether the pro- 
gram might well be iced until the regular meet- 
ing in January. 

Meanwhile, a rested and tanned Chief Ex- 
ecutive returned to his summer home last week 
at Hyde Park after a fishing cruise off the end 
of Long Island. Hardly had the nation returned 


5 


+ to workaday routine after the Labor Day holiday 


than Mr. Roosevelt made public to newspaper 
men the long-awaited, often-denied resignation 
of the Administration's ace “trouble-shooter” in 
the field of labor disputes. 

In the last four years labor and management 
have seen much of Edward F. McGrady, much 
more, in fact, than some of his associates in the 
Department of Labor. Since he was accepted 
by all as a “square shooter,” it was with “deep 
regret” that the President accepted the resig- 
nation of “Dear Ed” as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Unusual is the arrangement under which Mr. 
McGrady will go to work for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America as director of labor rela- 
tions. From Londen, David Sarnoff, RCA head, 
radioed, “... As is indicated in the correspond- 
ence between the President of the United States 
and Mr. McGrady, his special services will al- 
ways be available to the Government should 
they be required... .” 


One whose special serv- 
ice probably will be made 
FOR A CENSUS the Govern- 
OF UNEMPLOYED ment is John B. Biggers, 
Toledo glass manufacturer, who last week vis- 
ited the President and talked over his assum- 
ing the directorship of the voluntary unemploy- 
ment census. Tentative Presidential plans, 
which may be influenced after a conference by 
the unemployment census director with the 
director of the United States Census Bureau 
and other Government heads in cooperation, call 
for a count by having all unemployed register 
at voting polls in metropolitan areas, and by 
registration with rural free delivery post office 
carriers in outlying sections of the country. 

To yet another important Government prob- 
lem did the President turn his attention last 
week when Frank R. McNinch, on leave of ab- 
sence from his post as chairman of the. Federal 
Power Commission, entered the Hyde Park 
mansion to talk over his new job, directing the 
Federal Communications Commission; specific- 
ally, to straighten out the affairs of the commis- 


PLANS ARE LAID 


sion, weighted down with charges and denials — 


of politics, favoritism and friction. To press 


- correspondents after his conference, Mr. Mc- 


Ninch declared, “The President has given me a 
free hand to find out what may need correction 
and to apply the remedy.” | 
Less insight was afforded the press on the 
President’s reaction to protests from Americans 
in Shanghai against his belief that nationals 
refusing to leave China’must remain in the 
Oriental war zone at their own risk. “No com- 
ment—that’s a State Department matter,” was a 
Presidential aide’s reply to a request for a Presi- 
dential statement regarding the protest. More 


| 
| 
| 


+ susceptible to newspaper men’s queries was the 


normally tongue-tied State Department, which 
gave assurances of armed protection to those 
nationals unable to quit the theater of war. 


Although the President 
has his full quota of 
working hours’ while 
FOR SON JOHN away from the Capital, 
he found time last week to go boating with a 
score of neighbors and relatives, and heard him- 
self addressed “Franklin” rather than ‘Mr. 
President” during the six-hour cruise along the 
scenic Hudson River. To top the day, a family 
dinner was held to celebrate the return from 
Europe of John, the President’s youngest son, 
who brought back a personal denial that he was 
the young man in the carriage who hit the 
Mayor of Cannes over the head with a wet bou- 
quet and fizzed champagne into the august head- 
piece during the flower carnival held at the 
fashionable French resort. 


A RIVER CRUISE 


Less loquacious was the eldest son, James, he 
of the White House secretariat, whose Wash- 
ington home was ransacked by a thirsty Raffles 
gang, judging from the number of choice wine 
bottles lying empty on the floors after police 
began their search for the guilty ones believed 
to be weaving a dizzy path through the Capital. 

Less heady, more powerful, was the energy 
released by President Roosevelt last week as he 
touched finger to golden telegraph key, and 
sent skimming the electric spark that opened 
the gates of the Wheeler Dam in Alabama, the 
second largest Tennessee Valley Authority 
project. 


To the President last week Samuel H. Ord- 
way, jr., newly appointed Republican member 
of the Civil Service Commission, said: “The 
merit system has been built up on a defensive 
basis against the spoils system rather than on 
a dynamic basis. It hasn't been built up to 
provide the best personnel.” 

To the Governors attending their annual con- 
ference this week at Atlantic City, the Presi- 
dent sent an invitation to be his Thursday 
luncheon guests at the White House. 


To himself as the week drew to a close, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt began to think of the radio 
speech he will make to the country Friday from 
the base of the Washington Monument. As the 
speech began to take form, observers adjusted 
their telepathic headsets and assured each other 
that the theme of the Constitution Day speech 
would dovetail with recent Presidential speeches 
in which the Chief Executive trip-hammered 
out the conviction that “We have just begun to 
fight,” calling. for public support for his tor- 
pedoed court plan, for his stymied labor and 


farm programs. Derek Fox. 
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Budget estimators are deferring 
Government bookkeeping as to 
the cost of new commodity sub- 
sidy payments until the next fis- 
cal year in their efforts to pre- 
sent to the country a set of books 
which look more nearly in bal- 
ance between income and outgo. 
Those payments may rise to 
large sums, 


x * 


Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of 
the Federal Reserve Board is 
polishing up some new money 
controls in an effort to prove that 
the economy of the country can 
be influenced to a large degree 


by its central banking policy. | 


The first ventures along that line 
appear to have brought few re- 
sults other than to embarrass the 
Treasury by forcing banks to 
dispose of Government paper. 

4 


x * * 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is busy figuring 
out answers to make to Middle 
Western farmers who are asking 
why the Federal Government is 
getting ready to pay at least 
$130,000,000 in a special subsidy 


to sauthern cotton growers when 
it is planning no subsidy to other 
farmers, even including those 
who have suffered this year from 
a late-season drought. 


x* 


John L. Lewis no longer is per- 
sona grata at the White House, 
Administration. insiders say. 
Real personal feeling is reported 
to exist between the head of CIO 
and the President, although aides 
of both are passing the word 
quietly that neither intends to 
push to an open public break 
with the other. The White 
House door swings open more 
often to AFL officials than to 
CIO officials. 


President Roosevelt heeded Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper’s advice, against the coun- 
sel of some others, in deciding 
to have an individual direct the 
prospective unemployment reg- 
istration. The alternative would 
have been to leave an advisory 
committee of officials in charge 
and name an administrative sec- 
retary. 


Difficulties attendant upon in- 


voking the Neutrality Act in 
the undeclared Sino-Japanese 
war are leading some officials to 
predict privately that the whole 
neutrality problem will be reex- 
amined in the next Congress. 
The Act was devised primarily 
with the unsettled European 
situation in mind but sentiment 
is growing for its revision so 
that it may be made more flexi- 
ble in its application. 


x * 


More and more influence over 
White House policy is being 
credited by high officials to 
James Roosevelt, son and secre- 
tary to the President. Two 
Cabinet officers went down be- 
fore his influence in the strug- 
gle over sugar policy and his 
support was enough to bring 
Presidential approval of the 
Miller-Tydings law which opens 
a loophole in the anti-trust laws. 


x * 


Mr. Roosevelt decided that his 
Secretary of State, Cordell Huil, 
went too far in asserting that 
this country would insist. upon 


defending its rights and priv- 
ileges in China against encroach- 
ment—accounting for the /ater 
White House statement that 
Americans in that country would 
Stay there at their own risk. 
The “Open Door” is rapidly be- 
ing closed. 
* 


Commerce Department officials 
for the present have shelved 
plans for starting a research bu- 
reau which would do for busi- 
ness what the Bureau of Agri- 
culture Economics does for ag- 
ricu/ture. Congress appropri- 
ated a small sum for the project 
but because of the President's 
economy drive the money has 
been allotted to permit expan- 


sion of retail sales reports. 
kk 


One problem which housing 
experts of the Government do not 
discuss publicly is the question 
in some northern cities of 
whether Negroes should be seg- 
regated in housing developments. 
Thus far PWA housing officials 
have avoided a showdown on the 
issue, passing responsibility for 
decision to local officials. 


—Wide World 

PLENTY FISH—PLENTY PROBLEMS 

President Roosevelt accompanied by his son, James 

‘(right), caught enough fish to feed the crew of the 

“Potomac” and arrived back on land to find enough 

problems, domestic and foreign, to puzzle over for 
many a week to come. 


+ 2 


A Census’ of Jobless: 
Will It Be Accurate? 


Conflict over methods. Probabil- 
ity of incomplete results. Volun- 
tary registration vs. full count. 


HETHER the $5,000,000 to be spent in listing un 
employed persons will be well invested or 
wasted is a moot question in Washington. 

The answer, on the basis of a consensus of ex- 
pert views, depends on the procedure to be followed. 
At the most, some officials expect an incomplete 
elaboration of information already available. At the 
least, they fear a meaningless assortment of sta- 
tistics may result. 

The last accurate. compilation’on the subject was 
made in the regular census of 1930, several years 
before depression reached its depths. It showed 
3,187,647 people out of work who were able to work 
and looking for jobs, or who were laid off without 
pay. This was 2.6 ver cent of the 123,000,000 popula- 
tion, and represented only two of the seven classes 
used in the census of unemployed. Other classes 
included people unable to work, on vacation, etc. 

Since the Roosevelt Administration began, esti- 
mates of the unemployed have reached to 15,000,000 
and of those getting relief to 22,000,000. Billions 
have been spent to make work and give relief. 


RELIABLE DATA NEEDED 


With recovery, demands for reliable data on the 
need for continued heavy appropriations have in- 
creased. The Works Progress Administration can 
say definitely that payments now go to 1,500,000 
heads of families of about four members each, 
United States Employment Service lists show 5,000,- 
000 looking for jobs. But estimates of the number 
unemployed have ranged recently from the 6,082,- 
000 figure used by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board to the American Federation of Labor’s 
figure of more than 8,000,000. 

Democratic leaders hurried to the White House 
when the Senate barely rejected a Republican move 
to order a compulsory census. The possibility that 
a later vote would bring a different result was be- 
lieved by observers to explain Administration ac- 
ceptance later of a modified bill. This provides for 
a “census of partial employment, unemployment and 
occupations.” The President was given wide dis- 
cretion as to method, however. 

It turns out that there will be no “census” as that 
term is generally understood, but a “voluntary reg- 
istration” of unemployed. Mr. Roosevelt last week 
asked John Biggers, President of the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company and a Republican, to take 
charge. 


CONFLICT OVER METHODS 

If Mr. Biggers accepts, he will find differences of 
opinion within the advisory committee of cabinet 
members and heads of Government social agencies 
which the law sets up. There is talk of having an 
“unemployment poll day.” using the national elec- 
tion machinery. Others favor using the Post Office 
System, to let the unemployed return blanks by 
mail. 

It has been suggested that identification cards be 
given the unemployed, and that possession of these 
be required to qualify anyone for Federal work relief. 
Unless some such device is utilized, census experts 
believe the registration total may be under the 5,000.- 
000 of the Employment Service. And if it is, they 
warn that many people who have jobs but are not 
sure of the future may register just to be eligible for 
relief work if and when necessary. 

A middle ground is under consideration. This plan 
would be to use the Employment Service lists as a 
core for the registration. That information is 
brought up to date monthly. The job applcants 
would have to re-register and the lists would be 
checked with files of the Employment Service, the 
WPA and the Social Security Board. 

In this way, it is contended by the advocates, a 
measurable amount of accurate information would 
be sure to accumulate. The number of persons 
registering above the 5.000.000 ‘starter’ would be 
considered a gain. 


COST TO AFFECT COUNT 


The matter of expense enters in. Census vet- 
erans are skeptical about the “poll” idea, asserting 
that the cost of elections averages around a dollar 
a vote in many areas while the usual census cost is 
about ten cents per person counted. 

Another reason for their attitude is the opinion 
that a complete census of unemployment cannot be 
conducted separately from a census of the popula- 
tion as a whole. The next one is due in 1940. As in 
the past, the Census Bureau then will have specific 
definitions of “unemployment”. Under the present 
plan, which apparently will be carried through in 
January, it will be left to each man to decide for 
himself whether he is “unemployed”. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
and of security prices. 

The President is being forced 
by developments to plan for tax 
increases. Subsidy-voting inclin- 
ation of Congress is out of hand, 
making a serious new threat to 
the budget. Prospect of a new 
farm program to cost an added 
$500,000,000 or more only com- 
plicates the situation more. 


Treasury studies of the entire 
tax structure of the country are 
continuing and Mr. Roosevelt 
plans to recommend to Congress 
a general readjustment of that 
structure. 

Tax changes being considered 
include: 

1—A revised processing tax 
that would be borne by individual 
commodities for which new 
taxes are expected to be voted at 
the next session. 


2.—A revising of the income > 


tax schedule to reach more per- 
sons with incomes of $1,500 or 
more and to get more out of those 
basic schedules. 

3—A tightening of existing. 
taxes, with almost no chance for 
any modification of the capital 
gains tax or the tax on the un- 
distributed portion of corpora- 
tion earnings that would affect 
seriously the flow of revenue. 


Chances of a special session of 
Congress in November are stil] 
about 50-50. If President decides 
to call a special session it will be 
because he believes public senti- 
ment calls for early action on 
farm legislation. 


Money management’ experi- 
ments of the Federal Reserve 
Board already are running into 
trouble. More trouble lies ahead. 


The Board’s effort to dry up 
excess reserves of member banks 
to remove broad base for credit 
inflation now is found to have 
done too much drying. Money 
actually is becoming scarce in 
some sections with a tendency of 
interest rates to kite. 


Trend of interest rates, in spite 
of protestations to the contrary, 
is worrying the Treasury which 
still faces the problem. of bor- 
rowing money to keep going. 


This worry has led to cuts in 
the rediscount rates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to the lowest 
levels in history. Yet the banks 
are continuing to sell govern- 
ment securities to get money to 
lend to private borrowers rather 
than use the rediscount privileges 
of the Federal Reserve. 


The important open market 
committee of the Federal Reserve 
System is getting set for some 
further move in an effort to do 
more controlling. 


+ MORE AND BIGGER 


3 + 


Farmers’ demand for more 
grants, loans. Soaring Fed- 
eral debt. Upset budget plans. 


N OLD pre-depression saying had 
it that a gift horse never should 


be looked in the mouth. The idea 


was that the receiver of any gift, 
however small, could well Se thank- 
ful. 

But President Roosevelt and 
Henry A. Wallace, his Secretary of 
Agriculture, are painfully aware to- 
day that this adage no longer shapes 
the attitude of more and more 
among those favored with 2 Federal 
Government bounty. 

These two officials felt that Con- 
gress, before going home, had voted 
Subsidies with a lavish hand. 

A new promise of cash to cotton 
farmers looked like the height of 
generosity. When the prospect of a 
big crop caused prices to fall, Con- 
gress ordered price-fixing loans and 
in addition voted $130,000,000 to be 
divided as a gift among 2,000,000 
growers. This was in addition to 
$100,000,000 previously provided for 
soil conservation subsidies. 

The cries that have gone up over 
what Southerners claim to be the 
niggardly size of these bounties con- 
tinues to reverberate through offi- 
cial Washington. 

Cotton growers, according to re- 
ports shouted at the Secretary of 
Agriculture, think that $130,000,000 
isn’t half enough. Neither is a price 
guarantee of nine cents a pound 
satisfactory. Instead, Southern 
Congressmen are saying that the 
President and Mr. Wallace let them 
down. They promise to come back 
and vote at least another hundred 
million dollars for the growers. 


OTHERS WANT THEIR’S 

But all of this is beginning to 
open the eyes of other farmers. 

These farmers are getting their 
Slice of the $500,000,000 in soil sub- 
Sidies. Yet word now is trickling 
through to Washington that they 
can’t see why cotton growers should 
get $130,000,000 as a special gift 
when they aren’t promised a single 
new dollar. Drought areas, suffer- 
ing again with late season damage, 
think that if anybody should get 
cash, they’re the ones who should 
have it. 

Then, if there is going to be price- 
fixing in cotton, eorn farmers insist 
that they need price fixing, too. 
The report is that it is on the way. 
Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, on Sept. 
9 predicted tha: corn loans would 
be made, totaling from $50,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. 


THE FATE OF THE BUDGET 

All of this costs money and 
thereby hangs the real tale of what 
is happening to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s carefully prepared bud- 
get. A budget in balance has been 
just around the corner for the last 
eight years. The latest bounty de- 
mands and price-fixing demands 
Suggest to officials that it is going 
to continue to be just around the 
corner for another year. 

The budget, a glance reveals, no 
longer is a simple catalogue of the 
income and the outgo of the ex- 
penses involved in paying the op- 
erating expenses of a ~government 
limited to mairtaining an army and 
a navy and to policing and provid- 
ing services for trade and industry. 

Rather, today’s budget is loaded 
with subsidies for special groups, 
with machinery for attempting Ww 
redistribute a part of the national 
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BUDGET AND BOUNTIES—A PROBLEM IN BALANCE 


HE President. holds out to the country the hope of a balanced budget. But Jesse H. Jones, RFC 
chairman, predicts that price fixing loans on corn now are to be added to price fixing loans on cot- 


ton. 


Lynn P. Talley, head of the Commodities Credit Corporation, is going to handle the mechan- 


ics of the lending of more millions. The task of Daniel W. Bell, Budget Director, is to apportion these 
dollars and to try to keep the budget from getting out of kilter even further. 


income, with a growing section for 
social security, with another section 
devoted to revolving funds that go 
to sustain industry and agriculture 
and finance. 

This budget, in fact, is discovered 
to have become an integra! part of 
the country’s whole economic Mma- 
chinery. 

As, such, a hasty glance shows it 
still to be far out of kilter. 


OUTGO PACES INCOME 

Income is rising sharply. It has 
approached a billion dollars in less 
than two and one-half months, an 
increase of about a quarter of a 
billion dollars over the same period 
one year ago. More than half of 
this increase is due to payroll taxes. 

But, while income has been ris- 
ing, so has total outgo, including 
both cash payments and book- 
keeping obligations. 

In fact, these total expenditures 
are not far from a billion and one- 
half dollars, are nearly 300 million 
dollars above the same time one year 
ago, leaving a deficit of more than 
400 million dollars. This deficit, in 
two and one-half months, is larger 
than that expected by President 
Roosevelt for the entire year. 

Corn and cotton loans, coupled 
with cotton sibsidies and housing 
subsidies will send the totals much 
above those anticipated by the Pres- 
ident when he figured out the bud- 
get. They were not even included 
in the estimates. 

But back of the rather cold fig- 
ures is another part of the story. 
This part deals with the actual use 
to which the dollars of outgo are 
being put.» 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

More and more of them ‘are gy 
ing for what the Treasury describ¥s 
as “General Expenditures.” These 
general expenditures are covering 
more and more ground, as one 
emergency activity after another 
gets moved into that permanent 
category. The Social Security Act, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Agricultural Adjustment program, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Railroad Retirement Act now are 
listed as part of the regular govern- 
mental establishment. 


At the same time, less and less 
money is going out through what 
are classed as “Recovery and Relief 
Expenditures.” The work relief pro- 
gram this year is costing about one- 
third less than it cost a year ago, 
and the savings through other shifts 
of expenditures out of this “emer- 
gency” category into the regular, 
permanent departments is enabling 
the Treasury to show a big saving 
here. 


Actually, up to this point, with 
only cash transactions involved, the 
total outgo is about $100,000,000 
under one year ago, due principally 
to savings on relief. 


THREE NEW ACCOUNTS 


| 


But there now is a wholly new side 
to the budget picture as contained 
in the daily statements of the Treas- 
ury. This side is being shown for 
the first time during the present 
fiscal year. It is made up of three 
separate categories, called “Revolv- 
ing Funds,” “Transfers to Trust Ac- 
counts” and “Debt Retirements.” 


Under “Revolving Funds” come 
the various lending activities of the 
Government. Last year there were 
large repayments on old loans 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. But this year 
those repayments are quite small 
and there will be big items of outgo 
as the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion makes loans on cotton and later 
on corn. The result is that this part 
of the budget will be upsetting the 
President's earlier calculations. The 
outgo, however, is expected to be off- 
set, at least in part, by repayments 
on loans to be made. These ex- 
penditures are not quite the same 
as those under the heading of ‘“Gen- 
eral Expenditures” which are gone 
for good when paid out. 

The other category “Transfers to 
Trust Accounts” involve no cash out- 
go. That category covers the en- 
tries for future obligations under 


the Social Security Act, and the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Actual 
cash dollars come in through pay- 
roll taxes and the Government uses 
those dollars for operating expenses. 
But it then enters a paper item on 
its books to show that sometime it 
is going to have to pay out these 
dollars. That item in two and one- 
half months reached $250,000,000. 


It will be a billion before the year 
is out. 


As for “Debt Retirements,” only 
$30,550 is being entered there as 
against about $25,000,000 one year 
ago. This category may be useful 
in the future if ever there should 
be an excess of income over outgo. 


SPREADING THE WEALTH 


A survey of this budget picture 
shows at a glance that the operat- 
ing expenses of ordinary government 
departments are of declining im- 
portance, while the really big items 
are part of the new machinery for 
Spending income more _ evenly 


among the different population 
groups. 


The Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram is on a permanent basis for 
$500,000,000, to be passed around 
among farmers. Congress has voted 
an additional $120,000,000 for cotton 
farmers and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can lend up to a bil- 
lion dollars. Then a program of 
tenant aid is about to be cut into 
the picture. 


Unemployed are entered on the 
books for a billion and one-half dol- 
lars this year. The CCC camps add 
another $350,000,000 on a perma- 
nent basis. 


and Rural Electrification all fit into 
this new idea of using the machinery 
of government to shift the income 
and bolster weak situations in in- 
dustry and finance. 


WHERE THE PRESSURE COMES 

As a result the Federal Govern- 
ment Budget, as it now appears in 
new dress, is a much more compli- 
cated and a much more important 
factor in the affairs of the. nation 
than ever before. To get it into 
balance, with pressure groups con- 
stantly demanding bigger and better 
subsidies, is proving more of a job 
than President Roosevelt ever im- 
agined, if his statements are ac- 
cepted. 


The New Deal planners look at 
the budget as a means of redis- 
tributing income, taking from the 
“haves” to give to the “have-nots.” 
They say that it should expand and 
contract with the state of business, 
expanding when private expendi- 
tures contract and contracting when 
private expenditures expand. 

But, in operation, until now the 
budget has operated entirely on the 
side of expansion regardless of the 
amount of private spending. 


SUBSIDIES—THE DEFICIT PROBLEM + 


new Farm Security Administration 4 


This is where the President and 
the planners part company. 

The planners are insisting that 
at this stage of recovery the entire 
budget, covering both regular ex- 
penses and all the other financial 
activities of the Governmental ma- 
chine, should be brought into bal- 
ance and a start made at debt re- 
tirement. They argue that until 
now there has been nothing much 
but inflation with no real income 
redistribution, because the Govern- 
ment has been paying its subsidies 
with borrowed money. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, has been 
less interested in the tax ideas ad- 
vanced by the planners, who want 
to widen the base of inccme taxes, 
than in suggesticns that money be 
gotten by taxes in the upper brack- 
ets to be dividcd among those with-- 
out much money. 


The result is that the new subsi- 
dies voted by Congress and the new 
loans being promised to farmers 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are to come in important part 
from continued borrowing. But 
right there is another change that 
has come over the Government’s fi- 


[Continued on Page 15.] 


NATION'S GREATEST LAND PLANES 


$10,000 PER SHIP 
EXTRA LUXURY 


ONLY ON TWA 


NEW LOW SUMMER FARES 


tlon and Reservations: TWA Office, 
Press Bidg., Tel. Nationol Night 
Tel. National 7070; or any Hotel, Travel Bureau, 
or Telegraph Office. 


Safety Councl 


Old age assistance to the States 
with plans for aiding their aged des- 
titute is going to involve at least a 
quarter of a billion dollars a year 
and Social Security plans for old age 
insurance will-run the total to more 
than a billion dollars. 


Public Works and RFC lending ac- 
tivities and the operations of the 


. PERPETUAL MOTION 


Wheels... turning, spinning, whirring clicking off miles 
... wheels of freight cars, motor trucks and trailers—tractors, 
reapers, wagons ... Wheels of the nation—speeding the nation’s 
business— moving the products of farm and factory. 


Merchandise on the march! Rolling to every corner of the United 
States... what one section grows—another wants... what this 
region makes — that one needs! 


Merchandise in motion—on every road of steel and every con- 
crete highway ... Millions worth of it annually—-headed for the 
United States in the Pacific — Hawaii. - 


¢ 


Merchandise marching back from the Territory of Hawaii— 
mostly cane sugar! Two billion pounds each year. Coming in 
ships that fly only the Stars and Stripes ... distributed through- 
out the length and breadth of the U.S.A. 


Cane sugar grown on American soil—completely absorbed by the 
American market! Every pound exchanged for dollars which flow 
back through every channel of trade to American wage earners. 


a Perpetual motion for industry... perpetual jobs for workers! 
Wheels —meshing one industry with another... proving the 
a perpetual interdependence of all American industries. 


PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, U.S.A. 


A voluntary association of plantations, providing year-round 
employment for 50,000 people in the production of cane sugar, 
paying the highest farm wages in the American sugar industry. 


DO YOU KNOW... The American cane sugar industry of the Territory of Hawaii is the only crop-producing 
branch of agriculture providing year-round employment for its workers. That’s no accident. ood man- 
agement plans field and mill work when the crop is grown, harvested and ground. Repairs, construction, 

reforestation—are intentionally reserved for quieter periods when jobs would otherwise be threatened. 
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Wm. Gorham Rice, Jr.,| 


Professor of Law, 
University of Wisconsin, 


answers: 

THE question—‘How far should 

the United States go in pro- 
tecting its nationals in the Far 
East”—my answer is that it should 
do just what it has done in the case 
of the Spanish civil war, namely, 
assist those to leave the country who 
do not want to assume the risks of 
being caught by the hostilities. 

To the question—‘Should this 
country join with other powers in 
protecting our rights”—I should say 
that this country should join with 
the other powers having special in- 
terests in eastern Asia to curb ag- 
gression. 

In my opinion joint action is jus- 
tified not so much in protection of 
our rights as in an attempt to pre- 
vent the triumph of force in inter- 
national relations. 

The greatest interest of every 
peace-loving country is that na- 
tional aims should not be carried 
out in a manner that entails the 
use of armed force in foreign terri- 
tory. 

In the present situation, if the 
United States could come to some 
common action with Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, the Neth- 
erlands, and Australia, I should con- 
sider it highly desirable, just as I 
believe the cooperative action of the 
United States with other American 
nations to discourage warfare on 
the American continents is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining peace 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Senator Sheppard, 


Democrat, of Texas, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on 
Affairs, 


answers: 
ERE should not be any protec- 


tion in the sense of sending 
armed forces. 
Americans should . understand 


that if they go outside the United 
States they go at their own risk and 
without involving their country in 
war. Any other policy than that 
would conflict with our national 
policy of “hands off” in the Far 
East. 

The United States should not join 
with other forces in the Orient or 
in any other country. 


Harry W. Vanneman, 


Professor of Law, 
Stanford University’ 


answers: 
HE United States Government 
should use every resource at its 
command to accomplish the removal 
of its nationals iii the danger areas 
of the Far East. This is no time 
for indulging in national sentimen- 
tality and super-patriotism. The 
grim fact that war is the price to 
be paid for such action should be 
kept constantly in the national con- 
sciousness and modern war is a 
price too high to pay for protection 
of individuals who cannot or will not 
be removed. 


Joint action in the Far East at the 
time of the Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria might have been effec- 
tive short of war. Our interest and 
those of other nations with whom 
we have cooperated in the past have 
proven to be conflicting, thus 
marring the results and precipitat- 
‘ing further preblems. Such action 
Should be used therefore only when 
there is reasonable assurance of ul- 
timate success. There is no such 
promise now. The United States 
Should avoid any action endanger- 
ing the precipitation of war even at 
a considerable sacrifice of rights. 
This may involve a policy of watch- 
ful waiting, but it is preferable to 
another suicidal world war. 


Stanley Morrison, 


Professor of Law, 
Stanford University, 


answers: 


“1. How far should the United 
mg go in protecting its nation- 

the Far East?” 

I think that our nationals should 
be given the opportunity to leave 
points of danger and that the Gov- 
ernment should aid them to this 
end. Those who choose to remain 
should do so at their own risk. Our 
policy should be determined by 
larger considerations than the pro- 
tection of those who insist upon re- 
maining in places of danger. 

“. Shoujd this country join with 


—Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM GORHAM RICE, JR. 


other powers in protecting our 
rights?” 

It is impossible to give a categori- 
cal answer to this question. In gen- 
eral, I think that the United States 
is justified in going to about any 
lengths, short of war, in aiding the 
maintenance of the integrity of 
China. Broadly speaking, it would 
seem more desirable to join with 
other powers to this end than to act 
alone. The necessity for qualifying 
this statement comes from our un- 
fortunate experience with Great 
Britain at the time of the Japanese 
Occupation of Manchuria. No 
chance should be taken of a repeti- 
tion of this incident. There is no 
use in pulling British chestnuts out 
of the fire with only burnt fingers 
to show for our efforts. How far it 
is possible to go in cooperation with 
other countries In the protection of 
our interests without incurring the 
risk of playing into British hands 
can be determined only by those 


WHAT PROTECTION SHOULD AMERICA 
> GIVE TO ITS NATIONALS IN THE ORIENT? 


|| Question of the Week. 


Bae tecting our rights? 


| herewith: 


ECAUSE of the increasing tensity of the conflict between 
armed forces of Chinese and Japanese in China the right of 
American citizens in the zone of warfare becomes more danger- 
ous and the measure of protection the Washington govern- 
ment should accord its nationals there continues the Major 


To present a symposium of informed views on this problem 
The United States News submitted to a number of outstanding 
| authorities on international affairs these questions: 

How far should the United States go in protecting 
American citizens in the Far East? 
| Should this country join with other powers in pro- 


A number of answers to these questions were presented in the 
issue of Sept. 6. Other answers, since received, are presented 


closely in touch with the situation. + 


Upon the basis of past experience, 
the ordinary citizen will view with 
great suspicion any efforts towards 
cooperation with Great Britain in 
the Far East. 


Hardy C. Dillard, 


Assistant Dean, Department of Law, 


University of Virginia, 


answers: 


T THE outset it should be recog- 
nized that the phrase “protect- 
ing nationals” is apt to be mislead- 
ing. It suggests the use of force as 
if force were not only the ultimate 
sanction but also the exclusive one. 
In fact, however, a state may pro- 
tect its nationals ig at least four 
ways: (1) by providing means of 
evacuation; (2) by insisting on 
damages for any breaches of a na- 
tional’s rights as defined by law; 
(3) by use of pressure and force 


short of war (retorsion and repri- 
sals); and (4) by war. 

The use of war and reprisals are 
matters of policy which necessarily 
depend for their backing on public 
opinion. In the present stage of 
the crisis opinion certainly opposes 
such use and it is to be hoped it 
will continue to do so. Providing a 
means of evacuation is obviously in 
the interests of our nationals and 
in addition it tends to minimize the 
danger (somewhat exaggerated, I 
think) of treating an injury to a 
national as an affront to the na- 
tion. 

This leaves the second means of 
protecting our nationals still un- 
accounted for. It is precisely here 
that I think the Administration is 
apt to make its cardinal mistake, a 
mistake foreshadowed in the adop- 
tion of certain features of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

A policy of abnegation to which 
the Administration may in the fu- 
ture be committed (“stay at your 
own risk; trade at your own risk”) 


| 


——'* carries implications that go deeper 


than the practical implications of 
any particular crisis. It implies, in 
effect, a loss of faith in law for it 
says “No matter what your rights 
may be in time of peace, nor how 
long a history is back of them, we 
will sheer them off in time of war.” 

This disturbs those rights not 
only in time of war but also in time 
of peace. I doubt if this is a gain 
for peaceful processes and I ven- 
ture to think it particularly impor- 
tant at this juncture in world his- 
tory that the United States make 
every effort to buttress law (how- 
ever imperfect) rather than to as- 
sist, even indirectly, in its further 
decline. 

It should be recognized that a 
Ghandi policy merely invites bel- 
ligerents, actual and prospective, to 
do what they will. The assumption 
that this is in the national interest 
seems to me unsound as it is based 
on the further assumption that 
“protection” necessarily requires or 
inevitably leads to the use of force. 
Even if this were altogether unde- 
sirable this assumption calls for a 
deterministic outlook on _ history 
which my reading of history rejects. 

Obviously our insistence on up- 
holding our nationals’ rights might 
not act asa great deterrent; obvious- 
ly, too, the number of lives and the 
amount of money involved may not 
be great. But the current fashion 
of treating such problems exclu- 
sively in- terms of dollars and cents. 
as if it were merely a matter of good 
business, seems to me mischievous 
in the extreme. Put in such terms, 
even providing the necessary means 
of evacuation, hardly justifies itself. 
There are intangibles which tran- 
scend tangibles and this should be 
particularly true of our insistence 
on upholding legal rights. 

One thing can be said, however, 
for a policy of abnegation. If adopt- 
ed now, it will mesh in with our 
Neutrality Act when and if that 


+ 


FRED K. NIELSEN 


Act is applied. As I think the Act 
is based on false assumptions and is 
calculated to cause dissention at 
home and, in addition, is calculated, 
if pushed, to cause widespread dis- 
respect for law, I hardly think con- 
sistency with it carries much glory. 

As for cooperation with other 
states: Possibly the time may come 
when the wolves and the sheep can 
lie down together. But that time is 


[Continued on Page 12.] 


Fred K. Nielsen, 


Former Solicitor, 
Department of State, 


answers: 


NTERNATIONAL law recognizes 

the right of a nation to protect 
its nationals in foreign countries. 
All nations avail themselves of that 
privilege, and nationals therefore 
naturally rely on their governments 
for protection. 

The exercise of the right by a gov- 


+ ernment should have a sound foune' 


dation in law. Complaints should 
therefore be limitec to clearly 
proven acts entailing international 
responsibility on another govern- 
ment. Consequently there are, par- 
ticularly in times of war, many 
ways in which persons sojourning 
in a foreign country may suffer 
losses and incur dangers with re- 
spect to which they cannot properly 
expect assistance from their gove- 
ernment. 

The exercise of the right of pro- 
tection may result in deplorable in- 
ternational difficulties. However, it 
is important to bear in mind that 
governments may at times be 
prompted to act in behalf of na- 
tionals by considerations in addition 
to such as those pertaining to na- 
tional dignity and honor and the 
directly affected interests of the na- 
tionals; governirents may feel that 
they have a trust to uphold and | 
vindicate principles of law, or it 
might be said, principles of civiliza<' 
tion, derogations of which may 
mean the supplanting of an orderly 
society by international jungle, 

Dictates of humanity naturally 
prompt activities such as those in 
which our government has been 
engaged in assisting Americans to 
escape from a region of hostilities, 

I have no information on which | 
I could base worth-while conclusions 
with respect to the propriety or 
necessity of action by the United 
States in joiuing with other powers 
to uphold rights. The Boxer move- 
ment in 1900 is an interesting illus-’ 
tration of a situation in which our 
government, after having acted in- 
dependently, considered it to be 
proper to cooperate with other gov- 
ernments in diplomatic representa<- 
tions and with American military 
and naval forces in conjunction 
with forces of other governments to 
protect life and property. 
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CIGARETTES 


TURKISH ano Domestic Tosaccos 


| Plenty of the right kinds of mild 
ripe home-grown tobaccos .. . plenty of the 


MORE PLEASURE 


right kinds of aromatic Turkish tobaccos... 
cut into long even shreds and firmly rolled in 
pure cigarette paper and made full cigarette 
size for the best smoking 


... that’s what full measure 
means to Chesterfield smokers... 


and that’s why Chesterfields give 


you MORE PLEASURE. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


World 


« + 


Two hostile camps of Europe. 
Communism vs. Fascism. 
Americans in war-torn China. 


HE leading democracies strive 

against odds tc restore reason to 
& wWal-menaced world. 

While the United States relies on 
moral pressure and goes it alone, 
Great Britain and France have in- 
vokec naval might as well as the 


A Precedent of 1785 


N 1785 the United States 

proposed a joint naval of- 
fensive against piracy in the 
Mediterranean similar to that 
proposed now at the instance 
of Great Britain and France. 

The Barbary States of 
North Africa long had ex- 
| acted tribute from nations 
| trading in that area. After 
| seizure of two American 
ships for ransom, Thomas 
| Jefferson—then Minister to 
France—tried to persuade the 
less wealthy maritime powers 
to combine in policing the 
coast. The British and 
French, able and willing to 
pay ransom to the pirates, 
were not in on the arrange- 
ment. It failed because the 
Continental Congress declined 
to agree. 

For years America paid for 
safe passage for its ships. 
Finally the Navy hero, Ste- 
phen Decatur, broke the pi- 
ratic strength by defeat of the 
Algerian fleet at sea off Gi- 
braltar in 1815. 


+ conference table against “piracy” 


— 


in the Mediterranean. Upon the 
outcome may depend the peace of 
Europe. 

All pacific eflorts were handi- 
capped during the past week by en- 
mity between communism and fasc- 
ism. Fighting words predominated 
in Russia, Italy and Germany— 
spokesmen in Moscow denouncing 
fascism and in Rome and Nurem- 
berg denouncing communism. 

Free institutions also were as- 
Sailec. The democratic nations took 
no official notice, but many of their 
citizens doubtless wondered whether 
there was hanavriting on the wall. 
A feeling grew among diplomats that 
international foices which could 
break beyond control were at work 
Some saw a growing conflict be- 
tween communism and fascism, with 
democracy exposed between. 

thers feared more open clashes of 
the interests of the “have” and 
“have not” nations. The British 
sought to aver: the splitting of 
Europe into twu camps. 


“PIRATE SUBMARINES” 

Sino-Japanese hostilities remained 
Washington’s immediate concern. 
At the same time, increased danger 
across the Atlantic diverted mucn 
attention in that direction. The 
anxiety resulted in warnings to ships 
that “unidentified aircraft, surface 
vessc]s and submarines” recently 
have attacked neutral shipping in 
the Mediterranean. 


Reports on each move in Europe 
reached the State Department quite 
aS quickly, and were studied as seri- 
ously, as those from the Orient. 
American ships already had suf- 
fered from bombs and gunfire off 
Shanghai, raising problems between 
this country anc the combatants. 
Since several ships of three lines 
under the American flag traverse 
the Mediterranean each week, offi- 
cials were fearfu! lest these be mo- 
lested and “incidents” be caused in 
that area. 

Secretary Hull disclosed he had 
discussed the hazards days ago with 


our maritime authorities. The Navy | their own risk. 


—Wide World 


EAST IS EAST—WEST IS WEST 
PPOSITION comes from many business men engaged in Orient 
trade to President Roosevelt’s advice for all Americans to quit 


the Far East “war” zone. 


Although Admiral Harry E. Yarnell 


(photo left, without hat), commander of the United States Asiatic 
Fleet, declared “The American Government desires to evacuate from 
China such nationals as are able to leave,” he offered the protection 
of 2,500 marines to those who will remain. 

Photo right shows one of the American members of the Inter- 
national Settlement’s Volunteer Corps standing on guard behind a 
sandbag barricade at the edge of the Settlement. _The Corps is made 


up of foreigners in Shanghai. 


THE PIRATE SUBMARINES: 
LATEST PEACE MENACE 


+ rines now en route to Shanghai 


arrive, the American armed strength 
will exceed 2.500 men. Their orders 
will be to protect American lives 
first, property second. Mr. Roose- 
velt said there was no intention of 
withdrawing either naval or land 
forces. He called the situation “an 
awful mess.” 

Controversy following his inter- 
view recalled President Coolidge’s 
stand in 1927, after dispatch of ma- 
rines to Nicaragua. “The person 
and property of 2 citizen,” he said, 
“are a part of the general domain 
of the nation, even when abroad... 
There is a distinct and binding ob- 
ligation on the part of self-respect- 
ing governments to afford protec- 
tion to the persons and property 
of citizens wherever they may be. 

Regarding the clvll war in China 
at that time, however, Mr. Coolidge 
said Americans were “being concen- 
trated in ports where we can pro- 
tect them.” No attempt was made 
to afford protection “wherever they 
may be.” 


“SEEKING TO AVOID WAR 


examination of, traditional 


broadcast the formal warning. No 
legal requirement for the warning 
existed because the Mediterranean 
is a free sea under international! 
law. Its issuance demonstrated that 
extraordinary conditions in the 
world today are bringing about re- 
proce- 
dures in the light of actualities. 
In further token that plain-speak- 
ing is the order, President Roose- 
velt gave notice that those Ameri- 
cans who remain in China—despite 
officiai urgings to leave and proffers 
of naval transportation—do so at 
The statement, 


+ made to reporters aboard his yacht 


off Rhode Island, aroused alarm and 
resentment in Shanghai. 

The American Chamber of Com- 
merce there protested to Secretary 
Hull against any declaration “which 
can be interpreted as indicating 
Withdrawal o: 
American business interests jin 
China as seriously damaging Ameri- 
can prestige im China.” 

Mr. Hull, without replying to the 
cable, took the position in press con- 
ference that the President’s asser- 
tion represented no change in pol- 
icy. It was noted that when ma- 


The determining factor in present 
United States policy appears to be 
avoidance of war. If this means 
‘sacrifice of lives of Americans who 
refuse to heed admonitions to leave 
danger areas, of American invest- 
ments in those areas, or possibly of 
some export markets and freedom 
of the seas, official opinion inclines 
to believe that the country willingly 
would pay the price. There is less 
certainty when the question of 
major markets comes up. 

As seen in important quarters 
here, developments in the Far East 
and Europe may hasten the neces- 


_ sity tor such decisions. Hope is ex- 


abandonment of | 


| 
| 


pressed, however, that as incidents 
conducive of war multiply, a policy 
by the democratic nations of post- 
poning a showdown can be sustained 
long enough for world opinion to as- 
sert itself decisively against a gen- 
eral conflagration. 

Such is believed to be the essence 
of British and French policy now. 


[Continued on Page 9.] 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


Mr. Stevens has a contract to deliver rock to a crusher on a road-build- 
ing Job. A low-powered truck wouldn’t even get his loads out of the quarry. 
Here's a Job that calls for power .. . and lots of it! But it also calls for 
economical power, because the profit on delivering a ton of rock is low. 
That is why Mr. Stevens uses 85-horsepower Ford V-8 Trucks. Fords give 
him strength without excess weight . . . power without excess cost. 


These two cases illustrate why Ford offers a choice of two engine sizes. 
Every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and Commercial Car line is available 
with the economical 85-horsepower V-8 engine. In addition, every type 
commonly used for light delivery service is available with the thrifty new 
60-horsepower V-8. With these two engines and the wide choice of wheel- 
bases and body types, Ford offers the equipment that will do your job at 
low cost. Ask your Ford dealer for an ‘‘on-the-job”’ test under your own 
operating conditions. 


Convenient, economical terms through Authorized 
‘ord Finance Pians of the Universal Credit Company. 


Ars. Warrington’s evening gown weighs just 12 ounces. She sends it to 
the cleaner’s at 9 A.M. and wants it back by 6 P.M. That means a special 
trip to deliver a 12-ounce load. With a big, over-powered delivery truck, 
the cost of delivering that evening gown might be more than the profit i KN 0 
on the cleaning job. But with a thrifty 60-hp. Ford V-8 Commercial Car, 
delivery cost is so low that dry cleaners, grocers, dairymen, and others 
who deliver light loads and have many stops to make, can give good service 
and still make a profit. 


HE 1938 MODEL CARS are being groomed and tested 

under the mantle of secrecy that precedes their annual 
fall showing and our “ear to the ground department” reports 
that they are better than ever. 

There is a familiar ring to this rumor but somehow the 
manufacturers contrive to make their cars more driveable and 
desirable every season and when your neighbor drives home 
in a brand new Super-Super, the “new car itch” is hard to 
check. 

We can tell you that the salesman’s scare argument, “You'd 
better buy now because cars are going to cost more,” is truth 
rather than fiction this year because the delivered prices are 
going to carry the burden of a little argument which occurred 
in motoring circles earlier this.season. It costs money to sit 
down behind the wheel of industry. 


WE MAY EXPECT LARGER DASHBOARDS on 
the new cars. The starting button and the emer- 
gency brake have been moved upstairs and now 
that automatic shifting is coming to the fore, the 
conventional gear shift lever is no longer a stum- 
bling-block in automobile design. 
' With the development of ‘‘button steering and 
braking’ the dash is apt to look like the instru- 
ment panel of a ‘China Clipper’’ but by that time 
wings will probably be standard equipment on all 
cars so the effect will not seem out of line. 
However, if they put many more buttons on the 
dash it will look like a typewriter keyboard and 
we will have to learn to drive all over again. The 
second time by the “‘touch system.’’ There will be 
a lot of two fingered drivers on the road. 


CARS ARE GROWING WIDER EVERY YEAR and 
claims of “five person comfort” on the front seat are not un- 
likely. When that new luxury is available, the existing six 
lane roads will be halved in capacity and double parkers will 
add new headaches to the traffic problem. 


A NEW SERVICE FOR TRAFFIC OFFENDERS has opened shop 
in New York City. This enterprising outfit takes care of your tickets 
and appearances in court for a small fee in excess of the cafeteria 
fines which are in effect for average infringements of traffic ordi- 


Mances. 


Passing red lights and overtime parking need never worry you “if 
you can afford it.” 

A further development of this delightful service is here suggested. 
Why not furnish good clients with addressed and stamped envelopes to 
be handed to the arresting officer with their personal checks so that 
he can drop them in the nearest mail box and forget the whole un- 
pleasant business of traffic discipline? 

Thereby, effecting a great saving in valuable time and ill temper 
all around. 


THE BANTAM SIZED AUTOMOBILES which are so 
popular abroad have never caught on in this country 
presumably because you can't get four people, a radio» 
and two suitcases intojthem. 


PASSING A CAR THAT'S 
GOING 40 MILES AN HOUR 
is the same as trying to pass a 
standing string of eight cars 
parked bumper to bumper. 
‘Try to pass one going 60 and 
it is equal to passing a string 
of cars a half a block long. 

These are good figures to 
remember before you start 
weaving in and out of line on 
the open road. 


THE DIESEL ENGINE is the white hope of tax oppressed motorists 
who anticipate lower fuel costs with the adoption of this type of motor 
in future automobiles. 

We are afraid that this hope is a faint one because taxation follows 
so closely upon the heels of fuel economies that by the time the 
diesel engine is in use by motorists, low cost fuel oil will have 
attracted the rapacious eye of the state and federal tax collector. 


CULINARY NOTE 


WE WERE FRANKLY CURIOUS about a woman 
boarding-housekeeper who wrote in recently for a quan- 
tity price on mineral oil. Upon inquiry, it turned out 
that she was using it in place of lard and vegetable oils 
in making bread and pastry because it was non-fatten- 
ing. The idea was a sound one and she was forwarded a 
price on gallon tins. 

We trust that we have thereby done our bit in the 
cause of modern streamlined beauty. 


DETOUR is one word which has lost a great 
deal of its ominous quality in the last few 
years. Motorists, confronted by this awful 
sign, used to grow pale and tremble under 
their linen dusters as they turned off of the 
macadam toward the great unknown. 

Nowadays the detours are easy to take. 
Usually first rate back roads, they are so 
charted as to cause a minimum loss of time to the tourist and in many 
cases, they take him through some beautiful parts of the country 
which he would otherwise miss on the through highways. 

Esso Touring Service keeps an accurate check of all roads under 
construction throughout the country and is ready to advise alternate 
routes which will insure you an equally enjoyable and successful trip. 
Requests for this information, which is free, should be addressed to 
Esso Touring Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


A postal card to Northrop Clarey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, will bring you a sample copy of The Lamp, published by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and devoted to the more ine 
teresting phases of the oil industry. | ' 
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Cartoonist Herblock for the NEA Scrvice 


“He Never Knew What Hit Him” 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Labor Board vs. Court 


2. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


3. End of the RA Experiment 


N THE controversy arising over an order of the 

National Labor Board conflicting with an order 

of the Federal district court in Pittsburgh re- 

lating to the status of rival unions in bargaining 

with an employer, 79 per cent of commenting news- 

papers side with the court. The minority, 21 per 
cent, approve the action of the NLB. 

The matter is incidental to the rivalry between 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. A union affiliated 
with the former body made a contract with the 
National Electric Products Corporation, and the 
agreement, which established a closed shop, was 
held binding by the court. The Labor Board, how- 
ever, ordered an election to determine which union 
rightfully is the bargaining body. 

Appeals from both the Boaro’s order and from 
the court order, if contested, will go to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia for decision. Edi- 
tors favoring the court’s order argue that the Labor 
Board should not act both as judge and jury in 
cases before it. Editors arguing in opposition con- 
tend that the court enforcing a contract should 
have examined the conditions under which the con- 
tract was arranged. 


Trade Agreements vs. Tariffs 


T the present Administration policy of recip- 
rocal trade agreements will never be a national 
issue, as was once the tariff question, is the judg- 
ment of 86 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
discussing recent criticism of the reciprocity policy 
manifest in agricultural States. 


Most editors argue that in a time of scarcity, 
especially crop failures due to weather conditions, 
an exchange of tariff concessions often reduces the 
cost of living, and is in fact demanded by con- 
sumers. 
of a “tariff for revenue only” no longer has any 
force in modern political economy. 

The minority of the commenting press argues 
that reciprocal agreements, having the effect of gen- 
eral tariff reductions, often do injury to industry. 


The Passing of the RA 


E end of the Resettlement Administration, a 
national planning project to which had been 
allotted at various times approximately $425,000,- 
000, evokes little regret in commenting newspapers, 


Cartoonist Talburt jor Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Nize Bebby ! 


many of which deciare the experiment was most 
costly and extravagant. 

A new succeeding Federal agency, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, will direct farm tenant aid, 
will complete RA projects now under way, and will 
generally wind up the RA program. A new division 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics will take 
over its land buying functions. For the new pro- 
gram there will be available only $20,000,000. 

Commenting editors generally believe this new 
program will have much better success in its pur- 
pose to eliminate farm tenancy than did the RA. 

Much attention is given in the comments to the 
RA unit at Greenbelt, Md. As to its future the 
press is divided, 60 per cent being skeptical of the 
success of the proposed cooperative effort. 


THE NATION'S DUTY IN FAR EAST: AS EDITORS SEE IT 


5) + 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S statement that 

American citizens who choose to remain in 
war-torn China must do so at their own risk 
is approved by 57 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. The minority (43 per cent) are critical 
of such a policy, insisting that in a situation 
created by an “undeclared” war isolation is im- 
possible and American citizens there are entitled 
to the continued protection of their Govern- 
ment. 

Editors who approve the Neutrality Act be- 
lieve it should be invoked because of actual war 
in the Far East. They would keep the country 
aloof from both belligerents and refuse to enter 
into concerted action with other powers to 
check the warfare. Editors who disagree with 
the President’s position urge cooperation with 
other nations to protect nationals and curb vio- 
lations of treaties. 

“Business men in Shanghai,” says the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News (Dem.), “who rebuke 
the President for what they call his failure to 
act are doing their own country a poor service. 
If they fear results of the strife in China, let 
them pack up and return to their own land.” 


SEES NO ABSOLUTE The Kansas City Star 


argues that “there is no 
GUARANTEE AGAINST such thing as a ‘guaran- 


POSSIBILITY OF WAR ,,.: against a country 
becoming involved in a foreign war,” and that 
“the only conceivable legislation that would 
meet all contingencies for a neutral world 
would be some statutory arrangement cutting 
the country off completely from all contact, 
commercial or social with the outside world for 
the duration of the war.” 

“Sooner or later,” asserts the Miami Daily 
News (Dem.), “we must do what we refused in 


Cartoonist Messner in the Hartford Daily Times 
From Ocean to Ocean 


earth in putting down disturbances of the peace 


by the gunnten of the world. With our Neu- 


trality Act in futile print in our statute books 
we find no problem solved.” _, 


“Granting that Japan, 
and not China, would 
be favored by a strict 
AS SAFETY MEASURE application of the Neu- 
trality Act,” says the Chattanooga Times 
(Dem.), “the fact remains that for this nation 
to invoke the neutrality provisions would be 
to contribute a number of —, factors 
to the international situation.” 

“Were the reply to these citizens abroad left 


NEUTRALITY ACT 
MAY FALL SHORT 


.Scranton Times (Dem.) 


“they would say to 
Americans in Shanghai, many of whom are vol- 
untary expatriates, that the 120,000,000 Ameri- 
cans over here have no intention of going to 
war in Asia to save them or their dollars when 
those in China have had months in which to get 
out of the trouble zone.” 


“A law that penalizes one warring country 
to the advantage of the other scarcely can be 
classed as a Neutrality Law,” contends the In- 
dianapolis Star (Rep.). 

The Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook (Rep.) 
concludes: “Today the great democracies of 
the world are letting militarism and autocracy 
‘get away with murder’ because they are too 
supine and too cowardly to exert their great 
strength in the cause of justice and peace.” 


“It is not improbable 


that some form of united 
IN SAFEGUARDING action will be made im- 


THEIR NATIONALS perative by the plight of 


the great army of foreigners at Shanghai,” de- 
clares the Davenport (lowa) Times (Ind.). 

“It becomes more obvious,” states the Min- 
neapolis Tribune (Ind.) “as we examine the 
working of our present policy that its funda- 
mental weakness is its failure to recognize that 
a war anywhere is a threat to world peace, and 
that in the long run no major power can neu- 
tralize its interests in the fate of any impor- 
tant part of the world community.” 

Observing that “the British are not prepared 
to wage hostilities in the Far East,” the San 
Antonio Express (Ind.) offers the judgment: 
“As for the United States, it already has shown 
reluctance to apply the Neutrality Act. That 
legislation appeared simple and _ desirable 
enough’ when put on the statute books, but it 
is more complicated in practice. When does a 
‘state of war’ exist? Besides, the United States 


DUTY OF POWERS 


They also declare that the political slogan 


1919 to do: Join the law-abiding nations of the | 


to the rank and file of Americans,” believes the | 


needs the Far East's markets.” 


LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


TITLE REG. PAT. OFF, 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given, 


A Cotton Farmer Speaks 

Sir:—As a farmer of more than 50 
years’ experience on cotton plantations 
I am giving you, unsolicited, my opinion 
on crop control as applied to cotton. 

First allow me to answer the questions 
you ask in your Question of the Week, 
Aug. 30: 

“Is production control a necessary ele- 
ment in any effective program of price 
support for agricultural products?” 

Answer: Production control is neces- 
sary. 

“Would you favor restricting produc- 
tion controls to paying of benefits to 
farmers who comply with Department 
of Agriculture recommendations or do 
you consider it advisable also to place 
a penalty tax on those who market pro- 
duce above specific quotas set?” 

Answer: Penalty tax for over-produc- 
tion. 

“Is the need of a general farm pro- 
gram sufficiently pressing to justify a 
special session of Congress to act before 
farmers make their plans for the new 
crop year?” 

Answer: Prompt action by regular 
session sufficient. 

The unfair administration of the Bank- 
head cotton control law resulted in its 
condemnation by thousands of small 
farmers whose quotas were unreasonably 
low. 

Ninety people live on my farm, peace- 
ably and profitably. One Negro tenant 
has paid more than $5,000 rent in 30 
years and be is not anc. has never been 
a bootlegger. has never been 10 days late 
in his rent payments. 

J. W. SHINHOLSER. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


x * * 


Rights and Their Limits 

Sir:—The right of the individual to 
exchange his goods or his services with 
any other individual as he sees fit is as 
fundamental and inalienable as the 
right to live. ; 

The right to work is but a phase of 
this right to exchange services for goods. 
The right to employ workers is likewise 
but a phase of the right to exchange 
goods for services. Neither of these 
rights should be abridged by arbitrary 
means or procedure. 

If we concede the right of the worker 


to quit work when he wants to, we must 
concede the right of the employer to 
quit operating, to shut up his shop or 
his plant when he sees fit. If we con- 
cede the right of the worker to work 
for whom he pleases, we must also con- 
cede the right of the employer to em- 
ploy whom he pleases. 


The right of the worker to strike is 
no more inalienable than the right of 
the employer to close his shop. 

If the worker has a vested interest 
in his job, then the employer has a 
vested interest in the workman’s serv- 
ices; for both are parties to an exchange 
operation. If the worker has a vested 
interest in his job, then the customer 
at the store has a vested interest in the 
store from which he buys his supplies. 
If the customer has a vested interest in 
the store, then the storekeeper has a 
vested interest in the property of the 
customer; for both are parties to an ex- 
change of goods or an equivalent. 


In the end we must realize that there 
are two parties to an exchange of goods 
and services. What we concede to one 
party, we must concede to the other. 

ROBERT C. BARNETT. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
x* * 


New Farm Relief Plan 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt made a statement 
not long since: “One-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States are ill-fed, 
ill-housed and ill-clad.” 

Now he is asking that some 600,000 be 
taken off relief work. This, no doubt, 
would mean another 1,200,000 more ill- 
fed and ill-clothed. 

I would suggest that instead of taking 
jobs away from these 600,000 heads of 
families, that the $600,000,000 that is be- 
ing given to farmers each year be used 


to keep these men on their jobs and’ 


also pay 600,000 of those left on relief 
jobs $500 a year apiece. 

If this $600,000,000 was used in this 
way, instead of giving it direct to the 
farmers, both farmer and laborer would 
be benefited, whereas giving it direct to 
the farmer, both laborer and seven- 
tenths of the farmers are injured... . 

Seven out of every ten farmers get less 
than $80 apiece out of this $600,000,000. 
The other three out of the 10 get at 
least an amount ranging from $80 up bea 
$5,000. 

Those farmers who get $80 down to 
$5 and less pay out all they get and 
more, too, in tax to pay these three 
farmers out of the 10. Think of a 
farmer who has a family of three, that 
will pay a tax of at least $60 a year on 
food and clothing and only get back $5. 
Rays Crossing, Ind. J. C. BRILEY. 


Old Folk Not Out-Moded 

Sir:—Between the years 1890 and 1930 
this country made greater progress eco- 
nomically, educationally, morally and re- 
ligiously than any other people of any 
other country of any other age known 
to history. It is absurd to assert that 
we who by our initiative, energy, per- 
severance and judgment have accom- 
pished so much, have not kept pace with 
our accomplishments. We old people of 
today are positively not behind the times 
which we have made. 


How long will the public be deceived 
by arguments founded upon false pre- 
sumptions? The crisis of today is of 
the “young bloods” doings—hit-or-miss 
experimentation with propositions they 
know nothing of and not capable of 
thinking through; clamoring for higher 
doles and political patronage in con 
pensation for campaign support. Like 
crybabies, the more they are petted the 
more they cry. FP. G. H. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


x** 


Approves Administration 

Sir:—You have the right to criticise 
the President and his Administration. ... 
I have no quarrel with you on that point. 
But I do find fault in that you parade 
before the public as an unbiased publica- 
tion reporting impartially the activities 
of the central government, and then not 
doing so. 

Any one can read your paper and see 
that hatred for President Roosevelt and 
his Administration guides you in writ- 
ing your articles on the doings of the 
Democratic Administration at Washing- 
ton. 


Why not just announce that from now 
on you propose to fight the President 
and his Administraion and then do it 
with all your might? No one can criti- 
cise you for exercising that right. 

I am at a loss to understand the bit- 
terness with which the President and his 
Administration has been attacked. Mr. 
Roosevelt took the oath of office when 
we were in a terrible fix. It was neces- 
sary to act quickly and trust that the 
outcome would be all right. He made 
mistakes, but HE ACTED. This was 
something the folks wanted and they still 
want it. 

We common folks like the President 
and his program because even though he 
nas made mistakes he has kept folks from 
starving to death in a land of plenty. 
Something had to be done and he did it 
and something will need to be done in 
the years to come and he will do it. 

Despite the veto action of the Supreme 
Court, with its apparent prejudiced de- 


+ 


cisions, the people are satisfied with the 
results in the main and are back of the 
President. 


I am writing good- -naturedly. I am 
not angry nor am I going to cancel my 
school’s subscription to your paper. Even 
with its faults, it is still good. 


E. R. HESTER, 
Principal, Arcadia High School, Ar- 


cadia. La. 
x* * 


Would Repeal Anti-trust Law 

Sir:—There is a very simple way in 
which the President could accomplish 
such parts of’his reforms as are not 
against sound economics. He need 
study only the results of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 


We now have the anomaly of one arm 
of the Government trying to prevent 
price-fixing and another trying to find 
a Way around the law by which it can 
fix prices. ... 

The Interstate Commerce Law also is 
against sound economics. . . . This law 
was enacted to prevent railroads from 
making alleged secret rates. ... The 
rates were merely discounts which any- 
one could get, and were the practice 
then as well as today in every business, 
except that of the railroads. 


The Government itself alone has been 


guilty of violating the Interstate Com-. 


merce Law in making secret rates since 
the law was enacted. Its agent for the 
Federal Barge Line, wholly owned by the 
Government, made a secret rate in 1932 
on 700 tons of steel products from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. In his testimony 
the agent said he thought it was good 
business to take that tonnage down the 
river rather than tow a light barge. 
The repeal of this law as well as the 
Anti-Trust Law and other laws against 
common sense would do away with mak- 
ing the uninformed suspicious of the in- 
tegrity of the Supreme Court. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG. 
x* 


“Peter and Paul” Parallel 

Sir:—Can any government expect suc- 
cess that fattens the wealthy by taking 
from the poorer classes? ... 

Can the nation wreck farming by farm 
imports from a lot of foreign nations 
and be successful? 

Is it any wonder business has to die 
down because the poorer classes don’t 
have the buying power? How many of 
poorer class today would buy more labor 
if they could afford—such as farmers 
and a lot of little business men? 


Lancaster, P A. E. GOOD. 


Cartoonist Fitapatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Imperial Edict! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Balancing the Budget 


2. Counting the Unemployed 


3. What the Railways Need 


LMOST without exception commenting news=-. 


papers declare that a balanced Federal bud- 
get by reduction of expenditures is an immediate 
necessity, arguing that the deficit has now reached 
the limit of safety. These comments follow the 
recent speech of Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Editors deny that increased revenue will relieve 
the budget situation, for they say, in such receipts 
the Social Security taxes bulk largely and, it is 
contended, that money is really a reserve for future 
liabilities. 

Many editors also recognize the rise of a strong 
demand for economy in Government operation and 
say such demand must bring a real response. Many 
fear further large scale spending will lead to in- 
flation, with disastrous results on the recovery that 
has taken place. 


The Unemployment Census 


HE proposed taking of an unemployment census 
by voluntary registration of those out of work 

is viewed as worthless by 82 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers. The census may be taken at 
government registration stations, mostly in post 
offices, and the method is criticized as unlikely to 


- enpmerate registrants who have not already asked 


the Government for relief. | 

It is argued that a house-to-house canvass, such 
as is required for the decennial Federal census, 
would be much more accurate. It is also said 
that many now out of work are not likely to ap- 
pear at a Government station to register their 
employability and the length of time they have 
been on relief rolls. 

However, the census plan is defended by some 
editors as an inexpensive way of producing data 
that will be as accurate as conditions require. 


Future of the Railroads 


E suggestion advanced by Chairman Miller of 
the I. C. C. that all railways be merged in one 
national system excites wide comment in the press. 
The plan meets with some indorepment although 


a 


Cartoonist Brown in the Akron Beacon Journal 


What He Finds at the Rainbow’s End 


many editors hark back to the World War days, 
when the Government ran the railways, for an ex- 
ample to be avoided. In the general discussion the 
majority of commenting newspapers (71 per cent) 
argue that hope of a railway prosperity lies in con- 
solidations. The minority (29 per cent) :nsist that 
recent records of carnings indicate that railways 
could achieve prosperity if given more freedom to 
work out their problems. 

The majority, however, argue that, though 1936 
was comparatively a prosperous year, railway net 
income for the first seven montks was a million of 
dollars below normal. Increased costs of material, 
equipment and fuel, wage increases, and legislation, 
such as the bill limiting the length of freight trains, 
are cited as factors adverse to railway prosperity. 
Some fear possible decentralization of industrial 
plants will, in the future, work more havoc in 
earnings. 
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The FEDERAL BILLIONS IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


+ States in supporting public educa- 4 + basis for recommendations to Con- + blimps for years in handling holiday + directly spent on state highway sys- During the same period California 
Mewsarsica + ( * ' tion. In the early days this aid took | gress at the 1938 session. ' congestion near London. Many stu- and Texas added new divisions to 
"the form of land ‘grants. Pre-de- Establishment of a permanent | dents of traffic problems, however, What happened to the motorist’s | their existing agencies. Utah 

Aerial control of trafic. Divi- | PYession expenditure of Federal system of federal subsidies for pub- 


sion of motor tax revenues. 
Relief activities of states. 


IJIN THE last four years nearly haif 

a billion dollars have been ex- 
pended by the Federal Government 
in support of public education in the 
States. This expenditure has taken 
two forms: direc. spending for edu- 
cational purposes and grants and 
loans to States and localities. 


The first expenditures in the au- 
tumn of 1933 were to aid local com- 
munities in Keeping public schools 
open. Adult classes for the jobless 
and nursery schools for children 
were later established with Work 
Relief money and these projects gave 
employment to 50,000 unemployed 
teachers. Aboul, $75,000,000 was 
spent in direct aid to needy stu- 
dents and for CCC camps. 


funds for educational purposes, un- 
der various subsidy measures, aggre- 
gated about $20,000,000 a year. Dur- 


| ing the last four years they probably 


averaged ten times as much. 


PROJECT BEFORE CONGRESS 

The form to be taken and the 
money to be spent in future federal 
aid for education are questions 


_ awaiting determination by Congress. 
| The Harrison-Black-Fletcher educa- 


tion bill, proposed at the last session, 
may provide the basis for a perma- 
nent system. It was favorably re- 
porved by the Senate Committee on 
Education at the last session and 


_ will be pressed for enactment when 


| poses an 


the next session meets. The bill pro- 
initial appropriation of 


. $100,000,000 to be used in grants to 


But perhaps the most important | 


activity was the provision of new 


school facilities with the aid of Pub- | 


lic Works Administration loans and 
grants. Some $300,000,000 was al- 
lotted for this purpose and more 
than $125,000,000 of Work Relief 


funds have been spent in rebuilding | 


and repair of public schools. 
The Federal Government always 
has provided some assistance to 


States to assist in supporting the 
public schools. The appropriation 
would be increased $50,000,000 a year 
for four years, after which $300,- 
000,000 would be appropriated an- 
nually. This is a little more than 
10 per cent of the amount now spent 
annually for the support of public 


schools. 
PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 


After the education bill had been 
put aside in the Senate last April 


—Underwood & Underwood 
EDUCATED DOLLARS 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker, 
Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, has witnessed half a billion 
dollars flow out to the States from 
the U. S. Treasury in the last four 
years for educational purposes. 


| President Roosevelt asked Chairman 


Reeves of the Advisory Committee 
on Education to study the subject of 
Federal relations to the State 
and local needs and the committee’s 
report this December may form a 


lic education may be the sub- 
stance of the committee’s report, 
but that it will indorse the popula- 
tion basis of apportionment of the 
funds is doubtful. That was a point 
at issue in the discussion of the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill last 
spring for there are wide differences 
in the ability of States to support 
public education and many contend 
grants on the basis of child popu- 
lation alone would not iron out ex- 
isting inequalities in educational op- 
portunities. 
x* * 
TRAFFIC COPS IN THE SKY 
E state police of New Jersey over 
the long Labor Day week end di- 
rected traffic movement on the 
roads, over which an estimated mil- 
lion automobiles traveled, by an 
aerial patrol, a scout plane carry- 
ing a pilot, an observer and a two- 
way radio. Cruising at 2,000 feet the 
observer sent in constant reports to 
a radio station in Newark whence 
periodical broadcasts were sent out 
featuring specific advice te motor- 
ists of routes to take to avoid traf- 
fic jams. These bulletins also went 
out on state-wide police teletypes, 
enabling immediate policing where 
congestion was heaviest. 
This idea of traffic control is not 
new. British police have used 


believe that aerial control is not 
practical; that it is better to antici- 
pate holiday crushes by special rout- 
ing and extra policemen. On the 
other hanu, many think that in- 
creased use of radios in autos will 
be a vital factor in such traffic con- 
trol. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System estimates 3,000,000 auto 
radios were in use last Jan. 1 and 
predicts that 5,000,000 will be in 
use at the end of the year. 
* 


GRANT TO PENNSYLVANIA 

A loan and grant of $7,095,000 for 
the construction of a finance build- 
ing as an addition to the State Capi- 
tol group at Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been announced by the Public Works 
Administration. 

The cash grant allotted for the 
building is $1,091,000. The gross 
loan, including the additional grant 
based on the employment of relief 
labor, amounts to $6,004,000. 

The building will consist of a main 
unit, 471 by 81 feet and two wings, 
82 by 82 feet each. 


* 
THE MOTORIST’S TAX DOLLAR 


LTHOUGH more than one billion . 


dollars were paid last year to the 
States in special highway tolls by 
motorist taxpayers, it is estimated 
that only 40 cents of each dollar was 


tax dollar as estimated by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee from reports of the Federal Bu- 
reau Of Roads, was this: 

Actually spent in road construc- 
tion and maintenance on State high- 
ways, 40 cents. 

Allocated for city streets and local 
roads, 25 cents. 

Diverted to non-highway purposes, 
16 cents. 

Payments on debts 
build roads, 14 cents. 

Administration expense, 4 cents. 

State police, 1 cent. 


Total reported diversion of high- 
- way funds last year amounted to 
more than one-third of the total tax 
funds actually spent in the improve- 
ment of the State highway systems. 
In about 20 States, 
amounted to 10 per cent or more of 
the total road tolls paid by the mo- 
torists. In several States the amount | 
of diversion exceeded the amount of | 
money actually expended on | 
state highway systems. 

In New Jersey, for example, the 
road tax funds aggregated $43,104,000 
last year. 


roads in the State highway system. 


RELIEF AS STATE PROBLEM 
IGHTEEN States have set up pub- 


amended its 1935 statutes and New 
York completely reorganized. 

A review of 1937 welfare legisla- 
tion shows that four States—Arkan- 
| Sas, California, Tennessee and Wash- 
ington—provided for 
welfare personnel in the State merit 
system. Most of the 1937 laws pro- 
vide that the State department fix 
personnel standards. 


inclusion of 


incurred to 


diversion 


the | 


Only 25 per cent was 
for actual improvement of 


tomer. 


dollars a week. 


A CUSTOMER, NOT A MASS 


According to some government research, 
the average family lives on less than thirty 
I suppose that is what 
advertising men call the masses. 
and there is a man earning $5,000 or more 
a year. 


Here 


He is what I would call a cus- 


There are about half a million 
these customers. 


It’s a difficult problem to locate these 
half a million customers, scattered as they 
-are among 125,000,000 masses. 


lic welfare agencies in the last 

six months to conform with the re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act 
and to equip the States to handle 
the general relief problems returned 
to them by the Federal Government. 
All these agencies include public 
assistance functions and most in- 
clude general relief as well as the 


Even if you advertise to the masses, you 
‘might miss the customers, for mass cir- 
culation must be built on appeal to aver- 
‘age intelligence, whereas people of high 
|¢arning power are way above the masses 
iin ability, mentality and capacity for hard 
work, 

By editing THE DIGEST for busy 
people of high intelligence, it is my aim 
'to corral the bigger part of these half 
Federal categories for old age, aid | million customers for high grade mer- 


to dependent children and aid to |chandise. As it happens, almost exactly 
the blind. Most of the new statutes yer 
provide for a combination of State | tional or emotion-rousing qualities which 
and county administration ahd, usu- attract the masses. 

ally, joint financial responsibility. 

According to a survey by the 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, States establishing new depart- 
ments of public welfare since Jan. 
1, 1937, are: 


What I am getting at is, if the masses 
cannot afford what you make, it might 
pay you to seek among DIGEST readers 
for customers. 
ALBERT SHAW, JR., 
Publisher. of 


Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, aS 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New a 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Caro- :. 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, = 
Washington and Wyoming. a 

ALL-PULLMAN 


| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


‘r-conditioned train, long a favorite among 
all the comforts of fine | 
traveling. Maid, barber, bath, hairdresser va 
service. Club observation car. Delightful meals. | 
Leaves Chicago daily at 10:15 p. m. (C. S. T.) 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED | 
between Chicago and San Francisco 

h accommodations — every convenience 
valet. Observation-lounge car. | | 
air-conditioned. Leaves Chicago 10:20 p. m. daily. (C. 5. ) | 


THE PORTLAND ROSE 
between Chicago and Portland— a 
Cool, clean, smooth-riding ... 4 train preferred by anpeiansae | 
travelers. All air-conditioned. Reclining coach | 
tourist and Standard Sleeping cars. No extra fare. Leaves g 
10:15 p. m. daily. (C. S. T.) 


Bz OF PAPER in ordered rows...a labyrinth of many- 


colored strings...a tapestry of industry that covers 
the whole forty-foot wall. 


It's the master-map of the biggest plant on one floor 


all individual parts to the twin assembly lines...each 


nearly half a mile long...each functioning with the 
precision of a fine watch. 


Every worker has the time, room and tools to do his 


: level, under one roof, in the automobile industry...the job carefully...and right. PACIFIC une. Francisco— : 

main Plymouth plant, in Detroit...newest and best public demand for Plymouth quality made this "Portland —Tacoma— Seattle 
laid-out of the great automobile plants. huge plant necessary...and possible. And the size and Sieepers. Club 

Plant Engineer Williams points out how this great efficient arrangement of the plant itself make possible observation car. From Chicago daily at 10:30 a: m: (©. ™ 


map...these bits of paper representing tens of millions 
of dollars...made possible the most efficient plant ar- 
rangement in the world. ““That’s why we can complete 


three new Plymouths a minute,” he says,“without 
haste, confusion or waste!” 


still higher quality in every Plymouth built. It’s “the ' 
car that stands up best!’’ PLyMouTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Commercial Credit Come 


EASY T0 BU pany has made available very 


convenient payment terms through Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler dealers everywhere. 


THE FORTY- NINER | 
between Chicago and San 
Pullman, steam-powered streamlined train, featuring 
en suite. Smart appointments. Five 
meath, each way. Speed—only SO hrs. 42 mins., Chicago 
Francisco; 49 hrs., return. Extra fare, 


Late summer and early fall are ideal for vacationing in glorious 


ite, for information about trains, 
California. Write, ‘phone or cal ices and other information. 


‘ Men, machines and materials are all on one level. 
a All heavy lifting and moving is done by power. 
he Thousands of hoists, cranes and conveyor lines carry 


n Pacific Railroad 
ont Trust Co. Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
6 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 
or 


& Nosh Western 

Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
148 Clark 5t., Chicago, 


WESTERN-UNION PACIFIC 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR= Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 p. m., E.D.S.T., Sponsored by Chryster Corporation 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


TAXPAYERS’ TAX-COLLECTOR 


Hardly a day passes but what the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, of which Guy T. Helvering is Com- 
missioner, offers instructions and regulations for the 
collection of those taxes passed by Congress. Im- 
portant to citizens now are those regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Bureau based on the taxes imposed 
by the Social Security Law, several of which will be 
found in Col. I. 


Labor 


HE National Labor Relations Board will con- 
sider almost any effort on the part of an em- 
ployer to persuade his employes to joint a particu- 
lar union as a violation of the Labor Relations Act. 
Even discussion comes within this category. 


In ordering elections to determine who is to 
represent workers for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining the Board, as a general rule, will exclude 
administrative workers, foremen, working foremen, 
executives and secretaries. 

x 


An employer who feels that he has not had a fair 
hearing before the Labor Relations Board is privi- 
leged to go to court and, on presentation of mate- 
rial evidence, to obtain an order directing the Board 
to hear additional evidence. Appeals_to the courts 
are left directly open to employers. 


The Labor Board will insist that any unit of an 
industry, as small as a department or a plant, can 
determine who shall represent its workers in col- 
lective bargaining if an election discloses a clear 
majority for the particular agency designated by 
the workers. 

x * * 


When an employer has more than one union 
seeking recognition within his establishment he 
may not, according to the Labor Board, recognize 
one union without first determining which union 
represents the free choice of his workers. That de- 
termination, in case of doubt, is to be made by a 
Labor Board election. 

re 


Even if an employer has a contract with one 
union calling for its officers to represent the work- 
ers in collective bargaining, the fact of the con- 
tract does not constitute a bar to an order from 
the Labor Board for an election to determine 
whether the union with the contract actually rep- 
resents a majority of the workers it is supposed 
to represent. 

x* 


When an employer is ordered by the Labor Board 
to reinstate employes that its members hold to 
have been discharged for union activities, there is 
nothing for the employer to do but appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals if he wishes to oppose the 
finding. 


Social Security 


A WORKER who is temporarily or partially dis- 
abled and continues to receive payments from 
his employer is considered to be drawing wages 
and must pay the pay roll tax on those wages. 
But an individual who is totally disabled and who 
continues to draw. benefits from his company is 
held to be getting a pension and not to be drawing 
wages, and consequently is not to be taxed. 


A miner whose pay check includes expenditures 
by him for mining supplies is to have those ex- 
penditures deducted before the pay roll tax is levied. 
However, if these supplies are purchased from stores 
not operated by the employer then a proper ac- 
counting of the cost must be made. 

* 


Even though an employe has been discharged or 
resigns he still must be taxed under the old age 
benefit provisions of the Social Security law on all 
of the income he has earned and is entitled to no 
refund or credit on past payments. The employer 
must pay his share of the tax, as well. 


A convention gathering of business men or other 
persons that hires the services of individuals to 
handle registration of delegates is providing em- 
ployment and must meet the pay roll tax under the 
Social Security Act. This means a deduction from 
the pay of the workers and a matching contribu- 
tion from the employer. 


* 


Individuals who operate telephone exchanges on 
an “agency” or “contract” basis still are regarded 
as employes of the telephone company and, with 
their helpers, are to come within the taxing pro- 
visions of both the old age benefit and the unem- 
ployment insurance phases of the Social Security 
Act. 

* 


A janitor who serves several apartment buildings 
is to be regarded as the employe of each of the per- 
sons for whom he works and must be counted as 
coming under the tax provisions of both the old age 
and the unemployment insurance provisions of the 
act. 


of Government: Action 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF GENERAL INTEREST 
SELECTED FROM RULINGS, ORDERS, REGULATIONS 


The Social Security Board has ruled that if indi- 
vidual musicians are working for a “non-name” or- 
chestra they are to be classed as the employes of the 
person for: whom they are furnishing music and 
are to be taxed accordingly, but if members of a 
“name” orchestra then they are employes of the 
orchestra leader. | 


* 


When a club engages waiters to serve dinners 
given at the club by club members, but has the in- 
dividual members pay the wages of these waiters, 
those servants still are classified as employes and 
come within the tax provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

x * 


In cases where an individual with reserves ‘built 


+ 


Agriculture 


ANKERS and other leaders are free to loan 
money on the 1937 cotton crop, charging 4 per 
cent interest on the loans, and are assured by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation that they then 
can sell these cotton loan notes to the RFC at par 
and accrued interest of 2'5 per cent. Such loans 
must be tendered to the Government agency be- 
fore next July 1 and if repaid before that time the 
banker or lender must pay the corporation at. the 
rate of 112 per cent on the principal amount. 
x * 


RFC Chairman Jones predicts that bankers and 
other lenders in the corn growing regions of the 
nation will be given somewhat the same opportunity 
to make. loans that cotton belt bankers now are 


—Wide World 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—“POLICEMAN” WITH A BIG BEAT 


Ferreting out frauds of a thousand and one types, the suppression of monopolies, and investi- 
gations of trade-practices are but a few of the duties of the Federal Trade Commission, that 
independent agency of Government which was recommended as a reform measure by President 
Woodrow Wilson. The Commission consists of five members, not more than three of which 


may belong to the same political party. The term of each is seven years. 


The Commission’s 


personnel, left to right, seated: Ewin L. Davis ; W. A. Ayres, chairman, and Garland S. Fer- 
guson, Jr. Standing, left to right: Charles H. March and R. E. Freer, 


curity Board is empowered to make payments not + given and that the RFC will discount these loans 


in excess of $500 to his minor children where no 
guardian has been appointed but where the Board 
decides the minor is responsible. - 


Financial Institutions 


FFICERS of a foreign branch of an institution 

organized under the Federal Reserve Act may 
suspend operations whenever disturbed conditions 
in their locality make it impracticable to continue 
business. Such suspensions should be reported as 
soon as possible to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the district in which the head office of the institu- 
tion is located. 

x 


A lending institution insured under the modern- 
ization credit plan of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is not entitled to compensation for losses 
on an account purchased from a contractor or deal- 
er unless it can show that its officers, or another in- 
sured institution, approved the original issue of 
credit. 


National banks’ are permitted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to purchase one or more of a series 
of notes secured by the same deed of trust on real 
estate without buying all the notes. This is true, 
however, only in cases where the bank has no in- 
terest in any of the series in its own right and such 
notes are purchased after an independent appraisal 
by the trust department. 


Banking corporations authorized to do foreign 
business under the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal 
Reserve Board has decided, must maintain reserves 
in the same percentages as are required by member 
banks in central reserve cities against all demand 
or time deposits received by them in the United 
States. 


Business Regulation 


Man in the coal business this coming winter is 

to be confronted with the prospect of maintain- 

ing minimum prices at a level set by the Govern- 

ment. The Bituminous Coal Commission is pre- 
paring rules to govern the minimum price level. 

* 


UCKERS of livestock, fish, or agricultural com- 


modities are exempt from all except the safety 


provisions of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. How- 
ever, if the trucker hauls other commodities, either 
in interstate or intrastate commerce, this exemp- 
tion does not hold. 


during the fall and winter. 


The AAA, through its division of marketing and 
marketing agreements, is getting ready to help 
finance the diversion of surplus peanuts into oil 
and by-products. This diversion would be effected 
through cooperative associations of growers. 

x* * 


No more sugar may come in from Cuba for direct 
consumption during 1937 except as certified to 
collectors of customs by the AAA that they 
are within the direct consumption quota for that 
country. The Secretary of Agriculture has under 
consideration a proposal to increase import quotas 
on sugar for 1938 in an effort to bring prices to a 
somewhat lower level. 

x 


To qualify for benefit payments under the new 
Sugar Act of 1937, growers of sugar beet and sugar 
cane will need to comply with the child labor pro- 
visions of that act. No child under 14 years of 
age shall be hired and none between 14 and 16 
shall be required to work more than eight hours a 
day unless the employer is the legal owner of at 
least 40 per cent of the crop. 

x * 


Every cotton producer who expects to get a sub- 
sidy payment from the $130,000,000 made available 
by Congress will be required to offer original sales 
certificates or sales receipts for all of their 1937 
crop sold prior to July 1, 1938. 

x k * 


Farm cooperative groups in nearly every State 
of the Union are getting allotments of money from 
the Rural Electrification Administration to finance 
the building of transmission lines and to provide 
for sources of electric power. : 


Trade Practice’s 


HE oil industry no longer is privileged to operate 
under the trade practice rules approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission back on August 10, 1931. 
The Commission declared those rules inoperative 
and at the same time has refused to approve a new 
set of rules proposed by the industry. Its members 
are advised to try again to figure out a set of trade 
rules that would be in what the Commission con- 
siders the public interest. 
x * 


The use by wholesalers or retailers of cooperative 
buying agencies that deal with manufacturers in a 
way that permits price discounts or enables the co- 
operative agencies to collect brokerage fees is under 
the critical attention of the Federal Trade Com- 


+ mission which charges that these arrangements vio- 


late the brokerage section of the Robinson-Patnfan 
Act. 
x * * 


The Trade Commission will not allow a manufac- 
turer to advertise what he calls a “silk jersey” or 
a “satin jersey” or a “silk jersanese” unless those 
article are composed completely of silk. 

* 


A manufacturer who uses a picture puzzle con- 
test or some other type of contest as a “bait” to 
get names of individuals who then are solicited 
for business is engaging in unfair competition of a 
type that violates the Trade Commission act. 


Tobacco dealers must not label their cigars 
“Turkish” or “Cuban” unless the tobacco comes 
from those countries. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission also rules that the phrase “cured in rum” 
must not be used unless the cigars have been 
treated with rum. 


Vendors of ice cream cones or candy are for- 
bidden by the Federal Trade Commission to pack 
their product in assortments which are adaptable 
for lottery purposes. 

x * 


To use .the word “distillers” in its trade, says the 
Federal Trade Commission, a liquor concern must 
own or operate a distillery. 

@ 


Dress sellers are warned by the Federal Trade 
Commission that it is a violation of the law to de- 
scribe a garment as silk, crepe, taffeta or satin un- 
less it is of the material named. 

x * 


The merchant offering cartons of any product for 
Sale is prohibited from making a fictitiously high 
price thereon and claiming it is the customary 
price, under a Federal Trade Commission ruling. 

x * * 


Any leather merchant offering merchandise for 
Sale as “chamois,” says the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, must make sure first that it is made from the 
skin of the Alpine antelope. 


Taxes 


F a manufacturing company sells some real es- 

tate at a profit and then later spends part of 
the receipts from the sale in building a new plant, 
that company does not need to pay the capital 
gains tax on that part of the gain from the sale of 
the property which was spent on the new building. 
The Board of Tax Appeals is authority for that 
determination. 

x * 


A man who manages investments is engaged in 
business and can deduct the expenses of his secre- 
tary aS a necessary business expense. 


Where a foreign corporation or an alien indi- 
vidual handles business real estate within this 
country for profit, whether through an agent or 
directly, this involves engagement in business and 
the income from the operation is taxed at the rate 
of 22 per cent on net income, rather than having 
the withholding tax of 10 per cent apply. 

x * 


Statements as to fee arrangements heretofore 
necessary in cases in which .a power of attorney 
was filed with the Treasury Department no longer 
are required in cases in which the authority granted 
in the power of attorney is limited to the filing of 
tax or information returns. 

* 


Interest received on promissory notes of a Fed- 
eral Land Bank in connection with a loan for the 
benefit of the bank, and secured by Federal Land 
Bank bonds, is subject to Federal income tax ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
John H, Fahey, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation takes cog- 
nizance of adverse economic conditions and emer- 
gencies in offering borrowers an extension of time in 
meeting their payments on loans. 


—Widé World 

RULES FOR BANKERS 
From the office of Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
go the regulations to be followed by Uncle Sam’s 
fiscal agents, the member banks and branches of 
the system located in cities scattered throughout 


Latest regulations will be found on 
this page. 


the country. 


Securities Regulation 


HE Federal Reserve Board has no intention of 
authorizing lower margin requirements for per- 
sons speculating on stock exchanges. Those re- 
quirements now call for coverage of 55 per cent 
of the value of the stock holdings of an individual. 
The break in security prices has caused some pres- 
sure for a lowering of margin requirements. 


x 


James Landis, retiring chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, is preparing a re- 
buttal to the argument of the President of the New 
York Stock Exchange that Government regulation 
is reducing the volume of trading in securities and 
that the volume of such trading is important to 
the country. 


x * 


The real name of each owner of more than 10 
per cent of the common stock of a company must 
be disclosed when filing applications for registra- 
tion with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Failure to give the names of these owners 
is a violation of Commission regulations. 


x 


Odd-lot dealers on the New York Stock Exchange 
now must make their daily reports to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission within one day. Daily 
reports on the transactions will be published the 
day after the transactions, instead of two days. 


@ 


Firms under order not to proceed with plans fon 
stock issues may file amendments to their original 
applications for approval under the Securities Act, 
in an attempt to meet objections raised by the Se< 
curities and Exchange Commission. If these 
amendments satisfy the Commission, proceedings 
will be dismissed. 


x * * 


Utility holding companies are eligible to acquire 
stock in subordinate companies they contro] in 
cases of reorganization where exchange of old 
shares for new shares is involved. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission pointed out in approv- 
ing such an acquisition that it “will not add any 
new company to the system.” 


Government Loans 


BORROWER from the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration may obtain an extension of time for 
repayment or reduction in the installments due if 
his situation results from adverse economic condi- 
tions or emergencies, if his payment record indicates 
an ability to redeem the note in the total allotted 
time, or if he is able promptly to meet such fixed 
charges as taxes and insurance premiums. In no 
case can the period for repayment exceed 15 years 
from the time of the original loan. 


x* 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has ruled 
that Federal Savings and Loan Associations in 
making loans upon small apartment houses (more 
than four families, but not more than twelve) may 
lend an amount totaling not more than 60 per cent 
of the valuation of the property when it is author- 
ized to do so by the Board. 


Foreign Trade 


OSSESSORS of helium may sell that not needed 
by the Government to foreign countries for 
medical scientific or commercial use. Its use in aire 
Ships is restricted to those ships operating within 
the United States or between the United States and 
foreign countries. The State Department rules that 
all sales must be paid for in advance. 


Federal Contracts 


ONTRACTORS with the Government are re- 
quired to accept rulings of the Government 
contracting officer as final when the contract stipu- 
lates that his decisions shall be final in any dispute 
over questions of fact. The Comptroller General 
has so ruled. 


Miscellaneous 


HE Attorney General has ruled that a matter 

which has been considered and decided by an 

executive department is not a “question” upon which 
the Attorney General may render an opinion. 
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NEW THREATS TO PEACE: 


THE “PIRATE’ SUBMARINES 


[Continued -From Page 5.] 


The Non-Intervention Committee 
set up to deal with the Spanish 
crisis may not have accomplished 
all that was hoped, it is pointed 
out, but. just the same the strife in 
Spain has not reached beyond those 
borders. 

“The patient has a higher temper- 
ature, the fever is more serious, but 
his condivion is not yet critical,” one 
authority said of the world after 
last week’s rush of events. 


DANGER LESS THAN IN 1914 


Searching for optimistic factors, | 


- he listed the sentiment of the peo- 
ples for peate third. The proximity 
of winter, when fighting is more 
difficult, came first. 

“We also must remember,” he said, 
“that—unlike Germany in 1914— 
none of these war-glorifying powers 
is convinced that it can win against 
a major enemy.’ 


The implication was that, if and 


when one of the “have not” powers — 


becomes confident of its might, the 
worst might result. 


A comment by Bernard M. Baruch, 
who knows war from his experience 
supervising American industries in 
1917-1918, typified sentiment in the 
Capiial. 


world is a tinderbox,” he 


said on return from Europe, “but the | 


peoples over there do not want wal 
and would be reluctant to cross their 
borders. They have no hope any 
more. fear predominates.” 


RUSSIA’S STRONG WARNING 
One fear is that a major incident 
may strike a spark despite all efforts 
toward prevention. Moscow’s in- 
dependent action last week in accus- 
ing Italy of the Mediterranean 
“piracy,” in which Russian ships 


| have been sunk, intensified the ten- 
Sion for that reuson. 


In contrast with Mr. 


the Communist press declared Soviet 
Ships “no less untouchable than any 
inch of Soviet land.” Editvrials de- 
nounced “fascist pirates and aggres- 
sors” end declared the Red Army of 
1.300.000 men prepared “to meet 
with a decisive. merciless blow any 
attempt to hin«ler our peaceful pur- 
suits.” 

Ooservers reac into the Russian 
action a desire to strengthen the 
Stalin regime at home, after the re- 
cent killings of so many alJleged op- 
ponents by the government, by di- 
verting attention to “foreign ene- 
mies;” and a readiness to stop co- 
operating with the French and 
British if necessary. 

Whatever the intent, one result 
was that Italy and Gérmany refused 


| Roosevelt’s | 
| “stay at your own risk” interview 


to sit with Russia in the Switzerland | 


conference on the Mediterranean 
problem. Rome angrily denied the 
Soviet charges. A second Russian. 
note brought no reply, prompting 
specuiation about severance of diplo- 
matic relations. Spokesmen for 
Premier Mussolini said Italy would 
not take the initiative. 


HITLER WANTS COLONIES 
Simultaneously in a _proclama- 
tion read to the Nazi Congress at 
Nuremberg, Chancellor Hitler de- 
clared Germany to be aligned with 
Italy and Japan against “commu- 
nist confusion” in East and West. 
He attributed warfare in China and 


Spain to comniunistic attacks on 
“civilization itseli.” 


@ 


honored names. 


A Continuous 


Record 
Quality 
Merchandise 


During the entire period since the repeal 
of prohibition, the House of Schenley 
has prided itself on the quality of the 
merchandise it offered to the. public. 
Our brands enjoy justly earned reputa- 
tions; some of them date back to before 


the turn of the century; all of them are 


Today, more than at any time in the 
past, the products merchandised by 
Schenley Products Company and its 
affiliates, represent the highest standards 
ever attained in the production of rye 
and bourbon whiskies, gins and rums. 

And this is equally true of the fine for- 


eign products imported by this concern. 


THE MARK OF MERIT 
STANDS FOR FINE LIQUORS WHICH 
HAVE WON PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


SCHENLEY 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


INCORPORATED 


other, Dr. 


| Russia that the 


gives me an invigorating ‘lift.’ ” - 


| cate flavor appeals 


_ Camels at mealtimes. They help my diges- 
_ tion keep on an even keel.” 


A declaration that Germany with- 
out colonies lacks a guaranteed food 
Supply and the condition is “intol- 
erable” led diplomats to ponder. 
Foreign opposition to return of the 
colonies Germany lost in the war, 
Hitler said, “is simply incomprehen- 
sible.” 

The foreign offices in Paris ang 
London expect this question to keep 
recurring. But they do not know 
just how Germany will seek to have 
it out. The attitude in Berlin was 
one reason which spurred the British 
to undertake their tremendous 
armament program. 


PEACE AND WAR TALK 

The Nazi dictator talking of peace 
suggested, in another connection, 
the establishment of a German- 
British-American understanding to 
promote peace. Then, not long 
afterward, one of his chief subordi- 
nates, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, pre- 
dicted National Socialism would re- 
place democratic governments. An- 
Paul Goebbels, declaimed 
at Nuremberg ‘we will fight to the 
last breath” for a new Europe be- 
ing formed against communism. 

“Spain is th= world’s crossroads,” 
he contended, apropos of Nazi sup- 
port of the Franco Insurgents. 
“Some leading American democratic 
political personages sympathize with 
the Spanish (Loyalist) government.” 

In his view, such sympathy is 
either despicable or stupid. 


APPEALS TO THE LEAGUE 

While battling continued in Spain 
without decisive victories for either 
side, the League of Nations Council 
agreed to consider an appeal by the 
Government against “Italian ag- 
gression.” The Loyalists said with 
“pirate” subma- 
rines were Italian. In Bilbao, on the 
other hand, an Insurgent leader said 
the rebels recently had bought four 
submarines which were operating in 
the Mediterranean. One objective is 
to cut off vital supplies from the 
Madrid forces. 

Chinese delegates to the League 
prepared to ask the Assembly this 
week to act against Japan. An at- 
tempt may be made to devise a 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Crop Controls: 
Does Farmer 


Need Them? 


To agricultural commissioners 
of all States and to officers of 
leading farm organizations, THE 
UNITED States News recently 
submitted as the Question of the 
Week: “Are new crop controls 
necessary to protect farmers 
buying power?” A reply received 
too late to be presented in re- 
cent issues, follows from: 

The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, 
Through E. H. EVERSON, 
President, of St. Charles, S. Dak. 


RODUCTION control, as applied 

to farming, is impossible for the 
simple reason that all the limiting 
factors that enter into crop produc- 
tion, such as drought, insect pests, 
floods, hail, frost and plant and an- 
imal diseases, cannot be controlled 
within any degree of certainty. 

Farmers are compelled to work 


with nature when she seems in- 
clined to smile in order that we may 
produce a surplus to tide us over 
during periods of drought, insect 
pests and the like. 

A farm surplus. should be the 
greatest wiqasing that the good Lord 


can bestow upon the human race, 
provided its distribution and mar- 
keting is so regulated as to provide 
an adequate income to those who 
produce it commensurate with the 
value of the service rendered. 

This regulating of the marketing, 
of course, can be done and that is 
our position on this question. 


Benefit payments with penalty 
taxes are not at all necessary. They 
are unsound, uneconomic and prac- 
tically impossible of enforcement. 
Certainly the need of farm legisla- 
tion providing for this equitable dis- 
tribution of our farm commodities 
at cost of production prices is sorely 
needed and especially for those farm 


commodities of which we produce a 
surplus for export. 

The thing that is needed in the 
United States teday is to adjust the 
earning and purchasing power of the 
people to the consumptive needs of 
the people and not. to adjust produc- 


_ tion to the hunger and distress of 


the people. 


formula under em the United | 


States can participate. This coun- 
try will have observers present. 
Outstanding in another week of 
the Far Eastern warfare was the 
failure of Japan to make greater 
headway despite a costly offensive. 
Continued bombing of non-combat- 
ants, resulting in one case in the 
death of several hundred Chinese 
in flight by train, apparently stif- 
fened the national morale. An in- 
stance of communist forces aban- 


* doning their fight against the Gov- 


ernment to fight Japan was 
ported. 


NEUTRALS’ REQUEST DENIED 

Both sides rejected the request 
by neutrals to establish a non-fight- 
ing’ zone around Shanghai. Japan 
said it had to protect its interests 
in that territory. 

In Tokyo, arrangements for an en- 
larged war budget and to reen- 
force troops in China proceeded. 
Hopes to make quick shift of China’s 
ill-organized “armies” had gone the 
way of some of the country’s tréas- 
ured gold. Individuals talked in- 
stead of being “in Nanking by. 
Christmas.” But debate in the 
Diet revealed that plans were in the 
making to establish a practical 
fascist control, if necessary. The 
question of necessity apparently 
will depend principally on how long 
China can hold out as it is now 
doing. 


In the earth are vast veins of rock salt, 


often mined like coal 


’ 


In ‘well mining,’ 


Orne United States imports a little 
salt, exports a little more; and produces 


water is pumped yen to 
the salt, the brine raised under pressure 


—and travels by rail. 


Solar salt is produced by pumping briny water from the ocean, or salt 
lakes, into shallow ponds, where the sun evaporates the moisture 


Salt 


Sodium Chieride—We Use it in 1,400 Ways 


Look behind the commonplace for great human stories. : 

Consider humble salt, for example @ We weep salt tears, 
sail Salty seas. Salt makes food tasty, preserves meat, t 

cures hides, melts ice. But does the tale end there? : 
Hardly @ Salt has located cities and nations, caused wars, 
fathered religious beliefs and superstitions. It has been 
a medium of exchange the world over. Our familiar 
word “salary” derives from the Roman soldier’s “‘salar- 
ium’’—that part of his pay paid in salt. At old English 
tables only the noble and honored sat “above the salt” 
@ The first man to use salt was the first man on earth. 
Without it in our systems we die; animals perish © 
There is plenty of salt in the world. Vast buried deposits 
of rock salt range up to 991/,% pure. Ocean water 
contains about '4 pound to the gallon, Great Salt Lake 
1'4 to 2 pounds, the Dead Sea 2 to 2!/, pounds to the | 
gallon. Man’s problem is to reclaim and refine @ Rock 
salt is mined much like coal, or by the ingenious salt well 
method. Here wells are driven deep into the earth, the 
salt dissolved into brine, the brine forced to the surface 
under pressure. And still, as always, ocean or salt lake 
brine is pumped into shallow ponds, the water evapo- 
rated by the sun @ Our crudest salt today is purer than 
an ancient King could buy. Most of it is processed by 
marvelous machines, is never touched by human hands | 


and consumes twice as much as any other 


ritory. 


via Santa Fe freight cars. 


country on earth—nearly 8,000,000 tons 
annually @ Three of the nine greatest salt 
producing states — Kansas, California 
and Texas—are directly in Santa Fe ter- 
Hence, each year, hundreds of 
millions of pounds of salt travel swiftly 
and safely to America’s tables, kitchens, 
laboratories, meat packers and live stock 


The American salt industry bas developed wonder{ul machinery for the 
purification, processing and packing of salt for every purpose 


“IS IT GOOD BUSINESS TO BUY 


Think of what this ee The greatest pleasure for the 
greatest number of smokers 


“T have taken my share 
of big fish—marlin and 
tuna. I know what a rod- 
and-reel contest with 
these heavy fighters does 
to a man’s energy. When 
I’ve gotten a big fellow 
safely landed, my next 
move is to light a Camel. 
A Camel very quickly 


(Signed) REX BEACH, 
famous novelist and sportsman 


“Camel’s rich, deli- 


to a woman’s taste. 
I smoke nothing 
else. So many of the 
girls in our crowd 
feel the way I do 
about Camel’s 
extra-gentle to th 
throat.” (Signed) }OSELYN LIBBY, 
private secretary 


“I can tell Camels are 
made from mighty fine 
tobaccos. There’s a sight 
more goodness in ’em for 
one thing —real natural 
flavor that doesn’t tire 
my taste. No sir! Camels 
come in handy, too, at 
the table. I like my 


(Signed) GEORGE BUCKINGHAM, 


ever given by any cigarette 


ts this didn’t happen by chance. 
Camels are the largest-selling 
cigarette in America—and in the 
world — because people can and do 


makes Camel’s policy of spending 
millions of dollars more for costlier 
tobaccos “good business.” 

If you are not a Camel smoker, 


appreciate costlier tobaccos. Smok- 
ers trust those finer tobaccos in 
Camels to give them more of what 
they want in smoking. And that 


try them. Millions have given 
Camels the severest test — smoked 
them steadily —and have found more 
pleasure in Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 


ship’s engineer 


nerves. I want to compliment Camels on 
their mildness!” 


“I love the taste of 
a Camel. They’re so 
mild. Even after 
steady smoking I no- 
tice no ‘cigaretty’ 
after-taste.” 
(Signed ) 
MRS. ANTHONY 
J. DREXEL 3p. 


“No wonder so many bil- 
liard champions, myself 
included, prefer Camels. 
I've smoked Camels for 
a long time. I say it was 
a happy day for me when 
I turned to Camels. For 
I found I could smoke a 
lot and never have ‘edgy’ 


WILLIE HOPPE, 
famous billiard champ. 


ENJOY 
BENNY GOODMAN’S 
SWING BAND 
for a full half-hour! 


Tune in Benny’s popular swing- 
sters — hear his famous trio and 
quartette. Tuesdays at 8:30 pm 
E.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 
pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30 
pm P.S.T., over WABC-CBS. 


“*For digestion’s sake 
smoke Camels,’ is a rule 
with me. Camels help me 
enjoy my food no matter 
» how tense I may be.” 

(Signed) LENORE 

KIGHT WINGARD, 
America’s premiere 
mermaid 


“Camels are different. 
They have the mildness I 
demand. When I say that 
Camels don’t frazzle my 
nerves it means a lot.” 
(Signed) 
LEE GEHLBACH, 
famous test pilot 


“Camels? I smoke’em day 
in and day out. My throat 
is easily irritated, but Came 
els, being so mild, neveg 
have a harsh effect.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turke 
ish and Domestic. The skillful blende 
ing brings out the full, delicate flavor 
and mildness of these choice tobaccoss 
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Tie-up on West Coast. Collec- 
tive bargaining with the Gov- 
ernment. Labor Board and 

the “sit-down.” 


HE combination of a jurisdictional dispute and an inter-union 
boycott, which threaten a tie-up of commerce on the West 
Coast of the United States, provides an example of the form which 
the “A. F. of L. vs. C. I. O.” controversy may take when rivalry be- 


comes open hostility. 


The specific incidents that led to the practical paralysis of water- 
front business in San Francisco are of less importance than the 
background which made it possible for a small dispute to cause a 
disturbance potentially as serious as the shipping strikes of 1934 


and 1936. 


In the present dispute the sailors are not directly involved. The 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, led by Harry Lundeberg, is affiliated 
with neither the A. F. of L. nor the C. I. O. 

The two chief antagonists are Harry Bridges, president of the 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
(C. I. O.), and Dave Beck, vice presi- + — 


dent of the Teamsters’ Union, (A. F. | 
of L.), and president of the City | 


Central Union of Seattle, Wash. 
PACIFIC COAST CLASH 


The immediate conflict of these 
two unions is in the warehouses of 
San Francisco and other Pacific 
ports. The reason is that jurisdic- 
tion of the unions overlap in the 
warehouses. The Teamsters (A. F. 
of L.) have long enrolled warehouse- 
men. The Longshoremen, who until 
1934 were in the A. F. of L. fold, did 
not interfere. But when the Long- 
shoremen were granted a charter 


Association 


in a dilemma. Where operations 
have not ceased, they find them- 
selves confronted with these twin 
perils: If they deal with a C. I. O. 
union, they are apt to find them- 


| selves cut off from raw materials or 


this year by th? C I.O., that charter | 
granted them jurisdiction over the | 


warehousemen also. 


CARPENTERS BOYCOTT | 

Such is the situation on the West 
Coast. To the dispute whose cause 
has just been described, is added a 
second one, affecting the lumbering 
industry, which is tied in with the 
first. 

In this conflict, too, the basic fea- 
ture is hostility of A. F. of L. unions 
to a C. I. O. union recently chartered 
after it had broken away from the 
A. F. of L. The International Wood- 
workers of America received its C. 
I. O. charter a few weeks ago after 
its constituent members had voted 
in convention to leave the Carpen- 
ters’ Union, to which it had -been 
attached in a species of second- 


class membership. Members are 
chiefly loggers, lumberjacks and 
mill hands. 


The answer of the Carpenters’ 
Union (A. F. of L.) was a boycott 
order, directing members not to 
handle goods produced by C. I. O. 
unions. The situation which re- 
Sulted was this: 

On ‘one hand, union carpenters 
practically all belong to the A. F. 
of L. The C. I. O. has not sought 
to organize them. But nearly all 
loggers, lumber workers. and mill 
hands, who are organized, belong to 
the C. I. O. -In Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and, more recently, 
in Southern States, the C. I. O..has 
pressed an organizing campaign in 
a field which the A. F. of L. had left 
practically untouched. 

In other parts of the country, the 
boycott order has had little notice- 
able effect. But in the Pacific 
Northwest, where Mr. Beck’s Team- 
sters’ Union, and other A. F. of L. 
unions over which he exercises con- 
trol as head of the Seattle City Cen- 
tral, joined in the boycott, the re- 
Sult was to bring lumbering opera- 
tions close to*a standstill. 


AND THEN THE CANNER’S 

One more complicating factor is 
added to this situation by the fact 
that both the A. F. of L. and the C. 
I. O. are competing in organizing 
the canning factory employes. 

It was a dispute over the dis- 


charge of 75 C. I. O. members by | 


the California Packing Company, 
allegedly because of their affiliation, 
that set off the conflict resulting in 
the tie-up. Warehousemen who had 
joined the . Longshoremen-Ware- 
housemen’s union (C. I. O.) refused 
to handle goods from this company. 
They established a picket line about 
the factory. Rank-and-file team- 
sters refused to pass through the 
picket line, but the officers of the 
Teamsters’ Union ‘A. F. of L.) 
countered by ordering their men to 
quit work and refuse to permit the 
passage of any goods to or from the 
San Francisco waterfront. except 
perishables. Mr. Beck threatened to 
take similar action at other ports 
along the Coast unless the GC. I. O. 
union ceased trying to organize 
warehousemen. 


NLB ELECTION OPPOSED 

Henry Schmidt, local president of 
the Longshoremen, proposed that 
the dispute at the warehouses be 
submitted to a Labor Board elec- 
tion. But the A. F. of L. unions had 
taken up a position of hostility to 
the Labor Board, resolutions of the 
Seattle and Portland city centrals 
having been approved censuring the 
regional director of the Board for 
alleged partiality in favor of the C. 
I. O. Both Teamsters’ and the Car- 
penters’ Union opposed “interfer- 
ence” by the Board. 

Employers have thus been placed 


- unable to ship goods by truck on ac- 


count of the A. F. of L. boycetts. If 
they do not deal with a C. I. O. 
union, they may be faced with a 
strike for refusal to bargain. 

x* * * 


Labor Board and ‘Sit-down’:: 


A Precedent-making Order 


N THE first ruling by an official of 
the Labor Board affecting a sit- 
down strike, an examiner for the 
Board in Chicago issued an “inter- 
mediate” ruling ordering the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corporation to 
take back without discrimination 
those employes participating in the 
sit-down whom it had not already 
returned to their jobs. 

The order, being an “intermedi- 
ate” one, requires approval by the 
Board in Washington before becom- 
ing effective. 

The ruling stated that the strike 
was the direct result of the employ- 
er's refusal to bargain with the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee. Since the company had taken 
back a number of strikers, who 
were among those forced out of the 
plant by tear gas, the report infer- 
red that there was no rule estab- 
lished by the company that it would 
not hire those who took part in the 
seizure of the plant. 

2 @ 


Collective Bargaining 


With the Government 


TRIKES have no place in labor 
relations between the Govern- 
ment and its employes. Such is the 


policy laid down for the Adminis- , 


tration by President Roosevelt in a 
letter sent to the President of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes (independent), meeting in 
¢onvention at Washington last week. 

Mr. Roosevelt wrote: 

“All Government employes should 
realize that the process of collective 
bargaining, as usually understood, 
can not be transplanted into the 
public service. The employer is the 
whole people, who speak by means 
of laws-enacted by their representa- 
tives in Congress. . 

“Particularly I want to emphasize 
my conviction that militant tactics 
have no place in the functions of 
any organization of Government 
employes. Such action, looking to- 
ward the paralysis of Government 
by those who have sworn to support 


it, is unthinkable and intolerable?” . 


The President pointed out, how- 
ever, that there is a place for labor 
organizations among public em- 
ployes, their function being “to pre- 
sent the views of employes on fair 
and adequate pay, safe and suit- 
able working conditions, facilities 
for fair and impartial review of 
grievances and other objectives of 
a proper employe relation’ policy.” 


Bethlehem Steel Company 


Faces the Labor Board 


OT far from the Cambria plant 

of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, scene of a bitter strike last 
June, the Labor Board began last 
week hearings on charges that this 
second largest of the country’s steel 
companies had violated the Federal 
law on collective bargaining. 

Specifically the company was 
charged with supporting a company 
union in its 14 plants, intimidating 
its workers by the use of spies and 
the storing of deadly weapons, dis- 
charging workers for joining the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee (C. I. O.) and conspiring with 
the mayor of Johnstown to break 
the strike. 

The company had asked delay to 
prepare its case the better. but the 
Board refused. 

The first witness was a former 
secretary of the “company union, 
who had later joined the S. W. O. 
C. and took part in the strike. 

Points brought out in his testi- 


WHEN UNION 
> EMPLOYERS DILEMMA IN INTER-LABOR WAR 


—Wide World 


THE PARADE OF THE RIVAL UNIONS 
To rivalry between the CIO and the A. F. of L. on the West 
Coast extended even to the Labor Day parades. The Teamsters’ 
union refused to march in the San Francisco parade with C. I. O. 
factions. Instead it crossed San Francisco Bay to Oakland where 


it marched in a strictly A. F. of L. parade (right photo). 


In San 


Francisco fifty thousand workers marched in the annual observance 
of organized labor's day (left photo). 


mony and that of later witnesses 
included: 

Bargaining by the company union 
was successful if the object were to 
get a window repair, for example, 
but when the question of wages 
came up, those who complained 
were “out of luck.” 

Officers of the “company union” 
were paid regular 
company when engaged in their of- 
ficial activities: the “company 
union” itself had no funds and col- 
lected no dues. 

Officers of this employes’ group 
were at differert times banqueted 
at the company’s expense, receiving 
their regular pay meanwhile; on one 
such occasion, Eugene Grace, presi- 
dent of the company, had stated 
that the employe representation 
plan would continue to exist even if 
only one representative were left. 


wages by the , 


Mayor Shields of Johnstown led 
the way for a group of 50 non- 


| Strikers through the picket line at 


the mill during the strike. 
x * * 


Labor Board vs. Court: 


Progress of a Notable Case 
DISPUTED election and an ap- 
peal to tthe courts were two new 

elements injected iast week into the 

celebrated case of the Labor Board 
against the National Electric Pro- 
duct Company of Ambridge, Pa. 

The Board had declared void a 
closed-shop contract signed by the 


| company with an A. F. of L. union 


on the ground that the company 
had fostered the growth of this un- 
ion and had ignored claims of a C. 
I. O. union to represent the major- 
ity of employees. The Board’s order 


“STRIKES® 


was issued despite a Federal District 
Court order directing that the con- 
tract shguid be executed. An em- 
ploye election was ordered. 

The company sought to have the 
Circuit Court of Appeals grant a 


| stay of the election order, but the 


| 
| 


| 


request was refused. The election 
was held on September 10 with this 
result: The A. F. of L. union re- 
ceived 780 votes; 675 were cast for 
the C. I. O. union, and 155 were can- 
celled, enough to eventually decide 
the election. 

Meanwhile the A. F. of L. union 


+ 


AGAINST UNION: 


‘When Seamen Strike 
Against Government 


went into the District Court asking to | 


have the Board’s ruling nullified. 
In filing the suit, attorney for the 
union said that it was intended pri- 
marily to nullify the Labor Board 
decision, that it would place the en- 
tire dispute bevween the unions and 
the company before the courts. He 
added: 

“We are going to test the entire 
case from start to finish, and that 
includés the validity of today’s elec- 
tion, although we could not ask an 
order restraining that inasmuch as 
the Circuit Court of Appeals had re- 
fused to do so. 

“Our action is directed chiefly 
against the Labor Board and we con- 


_ tend its ruling against the A. F. of 


L.-company contract was unconsti- 
tutional and should be nullified.” 
* 


Is Disparaging of Unions 
An Unfair Labor Practice? 


F AN employer disparages and rid- 

icules labor organizations, is he 
guilty of an. unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of the Wagner 
Act? 

This question will probably be put 
to the test as a result of a Labor 
Board complaint against the Ford 
Motor Company. The complaint, 
based on charges of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, alleged coercion 
placed upon employes at the com- 
pany’s plant at Somerville, Mass. 

Substance of the complaint is 
that the company distributed 
pamphlets entitled “Ford Gives His 
Views on Labor” and “Fordisms”, 
both critical of labor unions. Hear- 
ings on the complaint are scheduled 
to begin this week. 


HEN the crew of the American 
steamship “Algic” refused to un- 
load cargo at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
into tenders manned by alleged 
strike-breakers, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, last week ordered the men 
warned and, if they persisted in 
their refusal, to be placed in irons. 
Two grounds for the order were 
given; First, that the refusal to 


obey orders was unlawful and, sece 
ond, that this was a strike against 
the Government, since the ship is 
owned by the Government and the 
men are paid from Federal funds. 


A longshoremen’s strike is in 
progress at Montevideo, and the 
tender was sent out, so it was ale 
leged by the unions involved, to 
avoid the necessity of having the 
ship come to dock, where violence 
between strikers and non-strikers 
might occur. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


IT WAS SMART IN 1820 


Stick with 


JOHNNIE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Red Label is all 8 years old; Black Label, 12. 


Both are 86.8 proof 
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harmony. 


satisfying. 
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Budweise 


KING OF BOTTLED BEER 


FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


DRINK Budweiser For FIVE DAYS 
E ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET 
; BEER. YOU WILL WANT Budweiser’s | 


> 
In Bottles 


Order a cartori 
for your home 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


Always under control, Jupiter 
keeps them traveling in perfect 


A skillful brewer follows Jupi- 
ter’s example, because without 
precise control and harmony no 
beer reaches perfection. Sprout- 
ing barley...seasoning malt... 
mashing and straining... cook- 
ing with hops... fermenting and 
ageing — all these complicated 
opérations in the Home of 
BUDWEISER are controlled 24 
hours a day by the laboratory. 
That is why BUDWEISER is 
known as a laboratory controlled 
product.even though brewed on 
a mammoth scale. Every sip 
pure, delicious, healthful and 


Our buyers search the country each 
year for barley crops that will pass these 
laboratory tests— for sprouting ability, 
for size, for health and for balance con- 
tent. From this grain we make all our 
own malt for BUDWEISER. The malt 
house alone in the Home of BUDWEISER 
is larger than most breweries. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH e ST.LOUIS 
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The United States News 


+ “QUOTATION MARKS ON LABOR DAY" + |. 


President Roosevelt’ 


N a nation founded upon the hon- 
est toil of its pioneers, it is meet 
and fitting that a day should be set 
aside in special recognition of our 
debt to the untold millions whose 


labors have, in iarge Measure, made | 


this nation what it is today. 

In this year, which marks the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Labor Day, it 
is especially fitting that the citizens 
be reminded of the importance of 
the workman’s role in society. Then, 


Chairman, Committee for Industrial 


too, Labor Day this year assumes | 


an especial importance because of | 


the struggle which we have been 
witnessing in recent months and the 


| 


new emphasis placed by law and | 
public opinion or the rights of labor | 


and the privilege of organization. 


‘MISTAKES’ ON BOTH SIDES 

As is usual in a controversy when 
opposing factors give way to basic 
passions, the age-old contest be- 
tween capital and labor has been 
complicated in recent months 
throvgh mutuai distrust and bitter 
recrimination. Both sides have 
made mistakes. 


day, devoted to labor, that we shall, 


by removing the cause, seek to pre- | 4 


vent their repetition. 


Although human passions have | 3 


While we deplore | Sjsee 
these mistakes, it is for all of us | & 
as true Americans to resolvs on this | @ 


been aroused during the past eight | 


months, let us not forget that these 
difficulties were brought under con- 


trol before they assumed more than © 


local proportions. 

Ours as a people is the duty to 
maintain an attitude based on 
sanity and reascn—to work for that 
happy consummation when bitter- 
ness and distrust shall be replaced 
_by mutual respect by workman and 
employer. The conference table 
must eventually take the place of 
the strike. There has been and 
continues to be urgent need to in- 
Sure all able-podied working men 


to the family life of our country new # fear its influence will be cast on 


comforts and a greater happiness. 


We are determined to carry on 
for the attainment of this objective. 


(Full text of statement made pub- 
lic aboard presidential yacht, ‘Po- 
tomac”, in Long Island Sound.) 

* * 


John L. Lewis 


Organization 


NIONIZATION, as opposed to 
communism, presupposes the re- 
lation of employment; it is based 
upon the wage system and it recog- 
nizes fully and unreservedly the in- 


stitution of private property and the | 


right to investment profit. 
upon the fuller development of col- 
lective bargaining, the wider expan- 
Sion of the labor movement, the in- 
creased influence ofelabor in our na- 


It is | 


tional councils, that the perpetuity | 
of our democratic institutions must | 


largely depend. 


workers of 
we America, free in 
Wee «their industrial 

m™ life, conscious 

“a partners in pro- 
m= duction, secure 
we their homes 
May. and enjoying a 
wr. decent standard 
m of living, will 


John L. Lewis 


alien doctrines of government. 
Do those who have hatched this 


The organized 


prove the finest | 
bulwark against | 
the intrusion of | 


foolish cry of communism in the | 


CIO fear the increased influence of 
labor in our democracy? Do they 


— 


Frances Perkins 


The Secretary of Labor 


| 


the side of shorter hours, a better 
system of distributed employment, 
better homes for the underpriv- 
ileged, social security for the aged, 
a fairer distribution of the national 
income? 

Certainly the worxers who are 
being organized want a voice in the 
determination of these objectives of 
social justice. 

Certainly labor wants a fairer 
Share in the national income. As- 
Suredly labor wants a larger par- 
ticipation in increased productive ef- 
ficiency. Obviously the population 
is entitled to participate in the 
fruits of the genius of our men of 
achievement in the field of ma- 
terial sciences. 

Labor has suffered just as our 
farm population has suffered from 
a viciously unequal distribution of 
the national income. In the exploi- 
tation of both classes of workers has 


been the source of panic and de- | 


pression, and upon the economic 
welfare of both rests the best as- 
Surance of a sound and permanent 
prosperity. 

(Excerpts from an address at, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


William Green 


President, American Federation of 
Labor 


HE American Federation of La- 
bor must stand unflinchingly 
against legislation providing for the 
incorporation of trade-unions. Such 
legislation would be undemocratic 
and unadaptable It would handi- 
cap bona-fide trade-unions and 
would subject them to the continu- 
ous attacks of hostile groups and 
other bitter enemies. — 
The non-parti- 


which the , 
American Feder- 


} 


| lations Act constitutes a real char- 


J. Warren Madden 


Chairman, National Labor 
Relations Board 


S approved by the Supreme 
Court, the National Labor Re- 


ter of liberty for a very large pro- 
portion of American labor. It 
would be difficult to point to an- 
other instance In human history of 
a single law which contained with- 
in itself such pdssibilities of pro- 
tecting both moral and material 
values at the same time. 
Thousands of employers haye ac- 
ceptec this new law in the spirit in 
which it was enacted and their of- 
ficiails are keeping hands off and 


2 Punched Cards will tell 
your inventory story 


union at all if they so choose. And 
if their employes have formed a 
union, these employers are dealing 
with the union in good faith on a 
basis of mutual respect to solve 
their mutual, problems. Here we 
find industrial relations at their | 
best. 

In other communities, the new 
freedom for the worker is not be- 
ing accepted without resistance. 
Employers and organized and un- 
organized busybodies are trying to 
prevent their workers and _ their 
communities from having the bene- 
fits of this law.  Vigilantism has 
cropped up and groups of strong 
men show their loyalty to the ideals 
of their communities by kidnaping 
single union organizers, male or fe- 
male, and violently running them 
out. This must be a passing phase, 
a Silly season, and these communi- 
ties must discover before they dam- 


Automatically 


‘inventory tabulations by 


expenditure of time and money. 


this kind of lynch law is too crude | 
for modern America. 


The current division in the labor ing method can aid you. 


Speed up the task of obtaining comprehensive 
| employing 
_punched-card method of accounting. 


| This method brings complete records when you 
need them. Its accuracy minimizes the necessity . 
for adjustment between physical inventory and 
'book records. Its efficiency and automatic ma- 
_chine operation lower accounting costs. Briefly, 
punched cards and International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines provide 
maximum inventory information at a minimum 


‘SOCIAL SECURITY DATA quickly obtained 


| The punched-card method of accounting is also 
bringing speed and accuracy to the preparation 

hem 
of Social Security Records, Sales Reports, 
| Statements and numerous other important busi- 
‘ness records. Find out how this modern account- 


at 


the 


rea 

‘ 


BUSINESS 


movement, with the bitter accusa- 
tions and recriminations which are 
| emanating from both of the prin- 
cipal camps, have created difficult 
problems for the Board which were 
not anticipated when the statute 
was passed. 


But the Board’s duty under the 
Statute is plain. It is to protect the 


ation of Labor 
has steadfastly 
followed evolved 


and women a living wage for a fair 
day’s work. | 

I. repeat what I said in my mes- | 
sage to the workers of the, United | 


E have created a problem of the 

older worker in industry which 
has been developing steadily over out of the study 
States last year: “The wage-earn- past have seen 
ers of America do not ask for more. | *” 8?OW until now 1 a menace ‘ 


They will not be satisfied with | and terror to thousands of family and members of 
less.” : | the A. F. of L. 


A Part-time Accounting Machine Service 


Many businesses are now enjoying the advan- 
tages of punched-card accounting on a part-time 
basis through the facilities of the International 
Business Machines Service Bureau. Branches of 
this Bureau are located in principal cities and 
are ready to cooperate with you at all times. 


“breadwinners when they reach the 

age of 45 or 50. The problem was’ They wisely ap- 
ELIMINATING STRIKES 
Those of us who are in govern- 


ment, and those whom government 
serves, must all do their part by 
placing at the service of capital and 
labor the necessary machinery to 


facilitate the adjustment of dis- 


putes, and thereby eliminate the 
need for strikes and interference 
with the flow of wages and of com- 
merce. Such machinery must be 
perfected if we are to deal with 
this problem in a manner that is 


in keeping wito our heritage of hu- | 


man reason and intelligence. On 
the exercise of that intelligence we 
must base our hopes for peace. 


The government has committed | 
itself to a very definite program | 


in the advancement of the eco- 
nomic, industrial and spiritual wel- 
fare of our people. Our aim has 
been the advancement of human 
progress with industrial progress. 
We have attempted to create work 
security with reasonable wages and 
humane conditions of employment; 
to provide better homes and bring 


lost sight of during the depression 
when so many were out of work, 
but it became more pressing than 
ever when recovery began and with 
the reopening of many plants older 
workers were not called back to 
their jobs, their places going to 
younger men and women. 


While many in- 


dustries still re- 


the age of 60, or 
even 70, the gen- 
eral policy is to fix 
an entrance limit 
at 45 and in some 
cases eve: 35 and 
40. If this age 
limit policy con- 
tinues to develop 
the economic problems of many 
workers will start at 45 instead of 
65 or 70. Such a policy affects the 
well-being and comfort of a con- 
siderable number of our citizens 
and threatens our social structure 
so that its alleviation and correc- 


Miss Perkins 


[Continued on Page 15.] 


praised the value 


tain workers to 


William Green 


of the political power which labor 


possessed. They have ever sought 
to use that power to the highest 
and best advantage of the masses 
of the people. 

In many instances it has been 
shown that the political strength 
of Labor could be used as a de- 
termining factor in the election of 
friends to officia' positions and in 
the defeat of those who were op- 
posed to Labor and Labor's legis- 
lative program. 

The isolation of Labor politically 
through the formation of an inde- 
pendent Labor Party in the United 
States would make it a negative 
rather than a positive force. 

This conclusion Is based upon La- 
bor’s knowledge of the fate which 
overtook the numerous independent 
political parties which have been 
formed and the success which has 
been achieved through the pursuit 
of the Non-Partisan’ political policy 
of the A. F. of L. 

(From an address at Dallas, Tex.) . 
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that duty to their country and to 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. he entered Princeton at 16 and, after 


9 


Nelson T. Johnson, 


Calm Under an Onerous Burden, 


in the Orient. 


| 
| 
| 


Today, as his coun- | 


quake, Mr. Johnson won commen- 
dation for nis 
rescue work among foreigners there. 


Despite his years abroad, the Am- 


administration of | 


| 


protect the workers’ rights to be 
represented by the union for which 
a majority of their number voted 


way to a doctor’s degree in law 


James M. Landis, 


New Harvard Law School Dean, 
Detained by Wall Street Task 


NSTABILITY on the stock market 
kept James M. Landis hard at 
work last week at a time when he 
virtually had hat in hand to leave 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission for his new post as dean of | 


Harvard Law School. 


appears, reports are not long in 


serving in France with the Y. M. C. 
A. during the war, was graduated 
with honors in 1921. In the Harvard 
law school in 1924, he won the di- 
ploma awarded the member of the 
class “who, by his scholarship, con- 
duct and character, has given evi- 
dence of the greatest promise.” 
Much of that character was in- 
herited from his parents, who were 
Presbyterian missionaries in Japan 


for the ministry himself; but ex- 


The Question 


Of the Week 


By HENRY C. DILLARD 
[Continucd from Page 4] 


not yet. Hence any efforts at coop- 
eration should be limited to ex- 
change of information and human- 


be framed even partially at No. 10 


their fellow citizens in the United 
States who would have to do the 
fighting and the sacrificing and the 
suffering if war should come. 

Of course, the Government of the 
United States will demand repara- 
tion for damages to their properties 
or for personal injuries but America 
is not willing to go into war to pro- 
tect dollars in China. 


American _ citizens 


residing in 


State in seeking to prevent America 


worked hand-in-glove then | in secret election. China owe a duty to their Govern- 
with the command of our Asiatic It evidently pleased him to speak Day in and ‘out, transactions | ment that is just as great as the 
HIRTY years ago an ambitious much as he is doing now with | of “modern America.” History has | on the New York exchange are | until he was +3 the world be Government’s duty is to them. Iam 

voung man of 20 left his Wash- | Admiral Harry Yarnell,commanding attracted him since the years | watched closely by Commission ex- | old Then he sinnned in ther in hearty accord with the policy of 
ington home for diplomatic service | American warships at Shanghai. _ through which he worked his | perts. Whenever anything unusual | : 7 ‘ the President and the Secretary of 
| 


try's Ambassador to the Chinese | 


Republic, he faces responsibilities 


such as have challenged few “career | 


men” of the Department of State. 


week 
seminate Presi- 


| 
, | his official | to serve as Jaw clerk for Justice 
dent Roose- 4 son and daughter have been | nevertheless, he might easily be 
velt’s warning | born to him since Ile marriage while | taken for “the average man.” affairs to re- | Louis Brandeis. of the Supreme AM heartily in agreement with Calmar Line 
to more than | yginister to Miss Jane Beck, of Ken- The part Mr. Madaen played in geturn to the | Court. He also was instrumental, the policy of the President and the 
7,000 Americans | eee ie Se Nelson Beck John- | settlement of a Pittsburgh railway meducational | after his former student had estab- | Secretary of State in urging that Weekly service from 
that they re- | con is older ana gives signs of fol- | Strike while he was on the Regional world after | lished a reputation himself asa Har- | Americans in Shanghai and in the BALTIMORE end PHILADELPHIA 
“hi | g - ; 
main in strick- | lowing his father’s example in at Labor Board of a few years back serving the | vard professor, in having him re- Sino-Japanese War zone be evacu- to 
en China “at | jeast one respect. He can talk Chi- | won official admiration. He had a : Government | turn to Washington to assist in | ated. LOS ANGELES 
sn see, Sadie | a ) kground of social service, of ex- since 1933. He | framing the Securities Acts. The people of the United States SAN FRANCISCO 
their own risk.” | nese with a fluency that sometimes | >ackgro James M. Landis “agg OARLAND 
Nelson T. Johnson jany of those | stumps the Ambassador perience in industrial State plan- : was well aware, With his wife and two young | do not want another war and are de- ALAMEDA 
Americans lookec to Ambassador | P ; ' ning, and in the Department of Jus- however, of the Commission’s re- | daughters, Mr. Landis has lived ever | termined not to have one. Ameri- | RICHMOND 
Johnson for transport to safety. | | tice. Thus it happened that Presi- sponsibility to guard against dis- | since in near-by Alexandria, Va. He cans who are in Shanghai through , PORTLAND 
Others protested to him against — “3 dent Roosevelt two years ago chose | Orderly markets as well as manipu- likes to say that golf gives him ex- | their own desires or for profit and for SEATTLE 
the Government's stand. J. Warren Madden, | him for his present post. lation of prices. He had as much | ercise, even if not satisfaction. Sel- business ought to remove themselves | TACOMA 
Having lived most of the years The Arbiter of Labor’s Disputes At 47, he retains a sturdy physique | to do with drafting of the law | dom does he break a hundred. A from the danger zone. They owe Agents 
Sines that trip in 1907 amone the built in athletics during under- | Which established this regulation | hand of bridge or a session of poker | Oa senate oP ty ny LTD. 
pun leasures in tne evening provide other diver- 
Orientals, Mr. Johnson knows the graduate days. His sport p _ wii ' MOORE & McCORMA ‘ 
Satels an suleiitatain With which he NDER attack in the dispute be- | of late years have been confined he stayed on the job as though he | sions. minds, and in that sense an en- East Coast mm one 
mast pa He unt pon hie taek tween the A. F. of L. and the | largely to watching the five young intended to remain for years. | “Although he will be technically | lightened teaching of the law is no s 
with characteristic thoroughness, _ C. I. O. as Chairman of the National | Maddens at tennis or swimming on Such is his nature. The Landis | out of the Government soon, Mr. | less a service tc Government than Calmar Steamship Corp. 


according to Washington informa- 


It fell to Nel- | 
son Trusler | 
Johnson last | 
to dis- | 


tion, but'the results may not be ap- | 


parent for some days. 


bassador retains many of the man- 


nerisms and that careful style of | 


speaking which he had in youth. 
Associates remarked about it when 
he was Assistan: Secretary of State 
in the Coolidge Administration. He 
returned to China first as Minister, 
eight years ago. and became Am- 
bassador in 1935 


As Wagner Act Develops 


Labor Relations Board, J. Warren 
Madden is having experiences far 


| different from the classroom. 


from: the University of Chicago in 
1914. He likes to recall that his 
mother’s forebears settled in William 
Penn's colony in the seventeenth 
century, and that his paternal 
grandfather emigrated from Ireland 
to Illinois in 1830. 

There is something of the pioneer 
in his philosophy. In a crowd, 


those infrequent occasions when they 
could be together. 


reaching the Chairman’s desk. Such 
was the case as confusion 
recalled 1914 and 1929 to some ob- 
servers beset traders for a while. 

§=Just returned 
vacation, 
eChairman 
BLandis had 


as any other one man. Aides said 


| capacity for work has been ranked 


with his intellectual aptitudes since 


which | 


perience, working among rniners, in 
the war and as justice of the peace 
at Princeton, shifted his interest to 
the law. 

Felix Frankfurter, the Harvard 
professor who recommended _ so 
many of the younger men who hold 
high posts in the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, enable«: Mr. Landis in 1925 


_ Landis has tola friends he prefers 


not to think of the change in that 


Downing Street or the Quai D’ Orsay. 


Senator Connally, 


Democrat, of Texas, Member of 
the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


becoming embroiled in the Sino- 
Japanese war. 

As to whether the United States 
should join with other powers in 
protecting our rights, that depends 
on what the other governments do 
and how far they go. 


way. Law is Government, he re- 


when one’s. salary 
taxes. 


is paid from 


25 Broadway, New York 


The Ambassador is descended | In the thick : 
of fighting blood. Col. Nelson of the recrim- | 
Trusler, his grandfather, took me inations and 
part in the battle of Chicka- mecharges and 
mauga in the Civil War with the eee denials made at 


Eighth Indiana Infantry. His father | 


practiced law in the rough and ready 
times of the Oklahoma territory. 
The arts of diplomacy appealed most 
to Nelson Trusler Johnson, however, 
from his first acquaintanceship with 
history as a student. 

Once arrived at Pekin, capital of 
the old Chinese Empire, he set out 
to master the native language. He 


kept at it in Harbin, Mukden, and in | 


Hankow during the revolution of 
1911 which established the Republic. 
Now he writes and speaks various of 
the dialects. He also is respected as 
an authority on Oriental history, art 


and foreign relations. 


Japanese character and aspira- 
tions have interested him quite as 
much as the Chinese. Assignments 
in Shanghai and what is now Man- 
chukuo placed him in contact with 
Japan’s emissaries in earlier days. 

During the World War he advised 
in Washington on Far Eastern ques- 
tions and again in 1921, when 


portantly in the Arms Limitation 
Conference. 


At the time of the Japanese earth- 


fendless hear- 
fee ings, however, 
retains 


Meme much of 
scholastic 
meanor with |. 
which he used | 


to expound the 
jJ. Warren Madden law to students 
and practice himself in half a dozen 
States. 

Since going on furlough from the 
University of Pittsburgh to join the 
Board, he has seldom spoken of its 
work out of office hours. Too much 
had to be done, especially since the 
Supreme Court last spring upheld 


_ constitutionality of the Wagner Act. 
_ Most of the late afternoons when he 
' would prefer gardening, as well as 


many evenings, are spent at his 


desk. 


Observing Labor Day last week, | 


_ however, Chairman Madden had his 


Say in a national broadcast. 


The 
legal guarantee of collective bar- 


_ gaining, as he sees it, is here to stay. 
Japan’s naval demands figured so im- | 


Organized resistance such as “vigi- 
lantism’—in his words—must be a 
passing phase, “a silly season, and 
these communities must discover 
before they damage themselves too 


YOU 
YOUR 
PUBLICATION 


One of the interesting things about an advertisement like this is the econ- 


omy with which it can be used. Here it is—a large piece of display space be- 
ing read by people like yourself in practically every city and town in the coun- 
try. It appears alongside of reading, the only advertisement on the page, and 
yet to have it printed and addressed and placed this week before every reader 


Seriously that this kind of lynch 


| law is too crude for modern 
| America.” 
| 


of The United States News, costs only a fraction of a cent per subscriber. 


The space measures 12x14-2/7 inches. It is large enough so that it cannot 


ALL Allegations of bias on the part of ‘ . © ° ° 
' _ the Labor Board in favor of the C. | be missed. Another advertisement on the same page with it, of course, cannot 
‘CLEVELAND | I. O. were passed without direct ref- 


get such commanding attention and still there is more than half of the page 
left for news reading. ; 


| erence. Mr. Madden said merely : 
| that the Board would continue to 


ORIENT 


FROM THIS | The United States News is one of the few publications where such an adver- 
: | tisement can be sent out quickly and nationally and spread before such an 


important national audience. 


HOTEL 


BLUE RIBBON SPEED 


Canadian Pacific liners hold | 
all records to and from the 
Orient . . . 10 days direct | 
to Japan by Empress of | 
Asia or Empress of Russia. 

Or 3 days more via Hono- {jf 
lulu by Empress of Japan, | 


From Hotel Cleveland 
the entire city opens 


As a subscriber to The United States News you can probably appreciate the 
impact of a series of such advertisements describing the products or services 
of a substantial company. Spread before 70,000 intelligent readers during the 
year such a series becomes exceedingly effective. 


before you like a fan. 
Under the same roof with you are the 
five fine buildings of the Terminal 
development, and the Union Terminal 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com- 


fastest liner on the Pacific, 
or Empress of Canada. Sail- 
ings from Vancouver and 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 

Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 

connect at Honolulu from | 


In fact, a number of our own subscribers have been so enthusiastic about the 
effectiveness of The United States News for their company advertising that 
they have brought it up for consideration when their company advertising 
| plans were in the making. 


fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone 
from bellboy to manager tries to . ; 

California ports. See Your 
prove we're glad to have you with us. OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. BE. PHELPS, 14th 
and New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235 


Four restaurants and 
air conditioned 
Men's Cafe. 


CLEVELAND 


(a 


We have assembed a considerable amount of material indicating the market 
represented by The United States News and will be glad to send it to you or to 
anyone you suggest if you write us about it. Also, if you will include The 
United States News for your own company’s consideraton it will be appreci- 
ated. After all, there is no commendation for a publication quite so effective 
as one that comes from an enthusiastic reader. 
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Do You 
KNOW THAT— 


BOUT three million school chil- 
dren in the United States—one- 
eighth of the entire school popu- 
lation—are handicapped by defec- 
tive eyesight, according to Lewis H 
Carris, managing director of the 


Crime in “Dry” and “Wet” Eras: | 
What Liquor Distillers Found 


National Society for Prevention of | 


Blindness. Farsightedness is 
common visual defect. 


x * * 


ORKS Prugress Administration 

employes total 1,482,707 per: 
sons, as compared with the 1,500,000 
maximum limit stipulated in the 
new Relief Act. The total now is 
about 2,775,000 less than under the 
peak relief enrollment of the old 
Civil Works Administration in Janu- 
ary, 1934. 


AILROADS in the United States 

operate the most extensive car 
ferry systems in the world. They 
move millions of tons of freight 
annually on the ferries, and some 
ferries are in the passenger serv- 
ice. The railroads have more than 
2.000 units of floating travel, em- 
ploying an army of marine workers. 


x 


ORE than one hundred babies 
have been born in the Federal 
Government’s experimental farm 
colony at Matanuska, Alaska, since 
that project was launched in May, 
1935. The 
largely of families moving from 
submarginal lands of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan. 


x * 


WENTY-FIVE States, under man- 
datory laws, provide free text- 
books to all. children in the elemen- 
tary grades of public schools this 
month. .Twenty other States leave 
to the discretion of county commis- 
sioners or district boards of educa- 
tion whether pupils shall be sup- 
plied with free text-books. Three 
States—Indiana, South Carolina 
and Tennessee--neither require .nor 
authorize the zeneral distribution of 
text-books at public expense. 


x 


ENANTS are beginning to move 
into the “Harlem River Houses,” 
PWA's $4,219,000 first low-rent hous- 
ing project in New York City. The 


the | 


Wet states vs. dry states. De- 
crease in major crimes. Fewer 
drunkenness arrests in cities. 
URNING to the Federal Govern- 

T ment’s own collection of crime 
statistics as an indicator of what 
has happened since repeal of liquor 
prohibition, the Distilled Spirits 


| Institute, Inc., comes to two con- 


colony is composed © 


_ Sions on 154 days 


project, not yet completed, will have | 
574 living units, for which 11,000 | 


families. have 


filed applications. | 


clusions, striking in their variance 
from statements made from time to 
time by anti-saloon and temperance 
organizations. 

Not only has “crime in the United 
States decreased since repeal,” ac- 
cording to the Institute, but “the 
crime record of five States which 
remain dry is, in every instance, 
worse with respect to major crimes 
than that of an adjoining wet 
State.” 

Citing the First Quarterly Bulle- 
tin (1937) of Uniform Crime Re- 
ports, issued by the Department of 
Justice, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which contains a tabulation 
of the estimated number of major 


The management of the develop- 
ment has been turned over to the 
New York City Housing Authority 


under a one-year experimental lease. | 


the first lease of the kind ever en- 


tered into by the Federal Govern- | 


ment and a municipality. 
x * 


F the 167 days between the open- 

ing of the last session of Con- 
gress until its adjournment, the 
House of Representatives held ses- 
The Senate's ac- 
tual sessions were fewer than those 
of the House. 

* 


WENTY-SIX multiple unit 
stream-lined passenger trains 
are now in operation on railroads 


in the United States and orders have | 


been placed to build nine more. 
* 


RAND Coulee Dam in the Colum- 
bia River, State of Washington, 
has broken the Boulder Dam record 
for daily manufacture and pouring 
of concrete, according to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Grand 
Coulee is a’year ahead of schedule. 
A trainload of cement and twelve 
trainloads of sand and gravel are 
poured each dav into the maws of 
the giant concrete mixers. 


period; 


crimes in the United States, the In- 
stitute declares: 

“The total for the calendar year 
1936 showed a decrease of 112,055 
criminal offenses as compared with 
the calendar year 1935.” 

In 1935, the FBI estimated the 
number of major crimes in the 
United States at 1,445,581 as com- 
pared with 1,333,526 in 1936, a de- 
crease of 7.8 per cent. 


DECREASE SINCE 1933 


Pointing to the “comparison of 
crime records from 74 cities of more 
than 100,000 population reporting 
to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion between the last three years 
of prohibition and the first three 
years of repeal,” the Institute con- 
tends it “demonstrates a decrease 
in major crimes since 1933 in virtu- 
ally every instance.” 

Here is what the official record 
compiled by the FBI reveals: 

In the three years before repeal 
(1931-33) there were an average of 
1.694 cases of murder and man- 
Slaughter in the United States as 
compared with an average of 1,516 
cases for the three-year period 
after repeal (1934-36). In this con- 
nection the Institute points out that 
repeal was in effect for 25 days in 
December of 1933 but that during 


that period the sale of liquor was. 


legalized by State law in only eleven 
States. 

For the three years before re- 
peal there was an average of 20,968 
cases of robbery as compared with 
14.888 cases for the post-repeal 
11,034 cases of aggravated 


- assault as compared with 11,238, and 


84.063 burglary offenses as com- 
pared with 75,768 for the repeal pe- 
riod. 

As to the Institute’s assertion that 
“dry States show worse records than 
neighboring wet States,” the follow- 
ing figures compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are offered 
in evidence: 

(Rates per 100,000 population) 


Col. A, Murder and manslaughter; Col. B, 
Aggravated assault; Col. C, Robbery; Col. D, 


Burglary. 

A. B. C. D. 
Nebr. 4.1 143 396 146.4 
Kans. ‘Dry). 43 203 598 402.7 
Ky. (Wet.... 14.7 128.9 124.1 591.5 
Tenn. (Dry). 25.2 207.5 139.2 308.6 
La. (Wet)... 18.1 121.0 439 237.5 
Miss. ‘Dry).. 10.7 79.1 38.1 409.3 
S.C. ‘Wet).. 159 102.7 386 150.3 
Ga. (Drv)... 31.8 132.6. 1228 718.5 
Texas (Wet) 198 88.2 654 506.7. 
Okla. (Dry)... 10.0 51.7 780 440.5 
Average Five 

Wet States 145 91.0 623 326.5 
Average Five 
Dry States... 164 982 876 4759 


Although there has been an in- 
crease of 4.4 per cent in arrests for 
drunkenness shown for the entire 


reporting area from 1935 to 1936, the 
Distilled Spirits Institute believes it 
“is far from a discouraging result” 
when viewed in the light of a “25 | 
per cent increase in consumption of | 
distilled spirits from 1935 to 1936.” | 
In the same period from 1935 to 
1936 there was a 12.2 per cent de- | 


crease in known violations of liquor | 
laws. 


DRUNKENNESS PROBLEM | 


In asserting that “such large cities | 
as New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
St. Louis have either reduced the 
number of arrests for’ drunkenness 
or else show that the problem is no- 
where near as great as it was before 
prohibition,” the Distilled Spirits In- 
Stitute again relies upon statistics 
compiled by law enforcement au- 
thorities—in this case municipal po- 
lice bureaus. 


In 1931, New York City police 


| 
made 4,720 arrests for intoxication. | 


In 1936 there were 2,626 arrests. 
Cases of intoxication and disorderly © 
conduct numbered 2,078 in 1931, and 
1,881 in 1936. Arrests made for op- 
erating a vehicle while intoxicated 
numbered 1,214 in 1931 and 1,067 


in 1936. The record of arrests made , 
for the years 1931 to 1936 inclusive | 


are shown in the following tabula- | 


tion: 


In 
Intoxication Dis. Con. r 
1932 ...... 3.072 1,666 874 
3,165 1.580 835 
1934 ...... 3.582 1,787 887 
3,450 1,650 1,104 
2.826 1,881 1,067 


With a population of more than 
7,000,000 and with approximately 
7,000 licensed liquor dispensaries in 
New York City, the Distilled Spirits 
Institute states that in 1936 “the 
daily average number of all arrests 
for intoxication was a trifle under 
16. The number of arrests made for 
intoxication during the year 1936 
was 5,774 and the number of arrests 
and summonses served by the police 
exclusive of intoxication cases was 
821,113.” 


LABOR RELATION 
REPORTS—Just Out 


We have just mailed to our subscribers the initial issue of the first 
comprehensive weekly survey of labor relations in the history of Ameri- 
can publishing. 


Covering the entire field of labor developments in all federal and 
state tribunals and agencies and presenting the information in factual 
form and without opinion of any kind, this service constitutes the 
most useful report on current happenings that executives of corpora- 
tions and labor unions can get today to guide them in understanding 
the complicated subject of employer-employee relations. 


‘Labor Relations Reports” will be published every week on Mondays 
in a form handy for reference. The basic material for every six months 
will be put in bound volumes for permanent use. 


A slightly different situation is | 


to be found in Boston, where police 
department records show that the 
yearly average number of drunken- 
ness cases for the three-year period 
1916-18 (before prohibition) totaled 
64,464; the period 1931-33, (during 
prohibition) 35,809, and the period 
1934-36 ‘after prohibition) 41,457. 

The Distilled Spirits Institute 
comes to the “unescapable conclus- 
ion” that “legalization of liquor 
under suitable regulation and con- 
trol contributes to a reduction of 
crime while prohibition contributed 
to increase.” 


This service differs from all other services heretofore presented, in 
that it covers not only the legal fie'd of labor, but the news field as well. 


How was that last strike settled? What were the underlying issues? 
What was the wording of the all-important provisions finally agreed 
upon? What did the Labor Board decide last week, or a year ago, or 
two years ago? What about the rulings of the newly-created state 
boards? What definitions are they issuing which may become prec- 
edents? What are the latest decisions of the federal and state courts 
relating to labor controversies? 


All these questions and many more will be covered by Labor 
Relations Reports. 


Send today for further information. 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


A private organization engaged in publishing periodicals relating to current legal and economic subjects 


2219 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
The United States Law Week . . . Administrative Interpretations . . . Labor Relations 


Publi shers: Reference Manual . . . Labor Relations Reports... The United States Patents Quarterly 
Patent, Trade Mark, and Copyright Weekly Reports . .. Cumulative Patent Digest 


For safety’s sake, remember: 


BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE’ 


open 


"We picked up a 6o-penny spike 
while my wife was driving,” reports 
Mr. W. E. Groom of Spokane, 
Washington. ‘'Wehbearda noise like 
a blowout... but on stopping all 
tires seemed to be up... then I saw 
the spike driven tots head in the tire 
get the LifeGuard Tube still held 
enough air to support the car... 
feel it prevented a serious accident... 


THERE I$ NO SUCH THING AS A 


TRAGIC accident — but 
nothing less will con- 
vince some men that there 
is no such thing as a blowout- 
proof tire. The only sure 
protection against the peril 
of a blowout, as thousands 
will thankfully testify, is the 
Goodyear LifeGuard* Tube 
— the amazing invention that 
keeps your tire safely inflated 
after a blowout rips it wide 


The secret of this tube is a 
floating two-ply “inner tire” 
inside the tube itself. When 
your Casing and outer 
tube blow out this 
“inner tire” retains 


« 
; 


enough air to hold your tire 
up — to prevent that irresis- 
tible drag atthe wheel which =» 
throws your car out of con- a 
trol in a flash. It gives you 
time to slow down to a safe 
easy stop atany speed with 
your car under perfect control. 
Remember, blowouts are 
dangerous even at the speed 
you normally drive. Every 
man who drives owes his 
family the protection of Life- 
Guard Tubes. They have 
saved hundreds of lives, pre- 
vented thousands of ghastly 
accidents. Don’t delay an- 
other day—youcan’t buy better 
protection to save your life! 


of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., and is pre- 
tected by patents applied for 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


This remarkable safety tube con- 
sists of a reserve two-ply inner 
tire inside the regulation tube, 
both inflated by the same valve. 
When the casing blows out only 
the outer tube lets go. The inner 
tire holds enough air to support 
the car without lurching until you 
can come to a safe stop. 

FOR PASSENGER CARS 

TRUCKS + BUSES 


HEN the lights go out, even an 

eight-year-old like Billy Martin 
can restore them, if the house has a 
NOFUZE load center. Instead of a fuse 
blowing when a circuit is overloaded, 
a little lever trips, showing which 
circuit is “out.” If the cause of the 
overload has passed, a flip of the lever 
will restore service. If not, the pro- 


tection remains. 


This safe, simple device is being put 


“Look, Mother! 
I FIXED 
THE LIGHTS!” 


Making electricity SIMPLE is as big a job as making it WORK. 


into most new houses, and it can be 
installed in any home for a very few 
dollars. It is one of the improvements 
that Westinghouse engineers are con- 
stantly providing to make “electric” 
and “‘automatic” mean the same thing. 

When electricity was new, people 
used to think it took an expert even to 
change a light bulb. Today, the opera- 
tion of all sorts of electrical devices is 
as natural as breathing. This does not 


mean that the basic principles of elec- 
tricity have become any simpler. It 
does mean that electrical engineering, 
as typified by Westinghouse, has har- 
nessed these principles so well that 
their operation is something the young- 
est mind can grasp. 

Billy Martin “fixed the lights” — 
but a number of men worked hard tor 
many years to make it possible for 
him to do it. 
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x 
The Troubled Outlook 


For Fall Business 


Effect of conflicts abroad. Views of 
Cabinet men on business pros- 
pects. Farm problems. 


ARS and threats of wars are complicating an 
already rather badly unsettled business situ- 
ation. 

Troubles in Europe and the Far East became 
acute just at the time when price maladjustments 
had brought about some slowing of trade within 
this country. The result was a crack in security 
markets that has added to the jitters both inside 
and outside the Government. 

On top of these developments came the official 
estimate of a 1937 cotton crop that would be the 
fifth largest on record, at 16,098,000 bales. The 
prospect of that amount of cotton, and of a corn 
crop larger than needed, raised again the specter 
of Government control over agriculture and of new 
budget and tax troubles. 

The general opinion among Cabinet off -ers in 
touch with the situation and among the Govern- 
ment economists is that the crash of stock prices 

as hardly been warranted by the facts of the bus- 
iness outlook. These officials, however, do not seek 
to minimize the psychological effect of a market 
break more severe than any since July, 1933, when 
the inflation bubble broke. 


SECRETARY ROPER OPTIMISTIC 


What they do say is that the present set-back 
in general business promises to be temporary— 
not longer than six to nine months on the basis of 
the most pessimistic observations—while the effect 
of a big war on the trade of this country is dis- 
counted by them. 

Daniel Roper, Secretary of Commerce, went 80 
far as to Say: 

“Barring war, or unforeseen emergencies, we will, 
in my opinion, within a few weeks witness a major 
surge of fall business throughout the entire coun- 
try.” 

His optimism is not shared by most others con- 
cerning the near-term outlook. 


But Henry A. Wellace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
joined the discussion with an observation that, con- 
trary to popular belief, a major war would not bring 
an immediate greatly increased demand for farm 
commodities, of which this country has a large 

amount to sell. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF WAR 


“Judging by the iast war,” he said, “it would take 
a year of actual fighting before the price of cotton 
would go up. One of the curious things about the 
last war was that, except in the case of wheat, 
it seemed to depress cotton and hog prices.” 


The fact of the matter is that a survey of expert 
opinion just made inside the Government for White 
House scrutiny shows that the Government econo- 
mists minimize the effect of war repercussions on 
this nation’s business. They point out that at the 
time of the start of the last war the United States 
was a debtor nation and was much more heavily 
dependent upon foreign trade than at present. 

At that time foreign owners liquidated holdings 
in this country in a big way and the prospect that 
they would demand payment on maturing debts 
created uncertainties that were too much for the 
markets to stand. 

But now American economy is more nearly 
on a self-contained basis and the nation already 
has experimented with controls over the parts of 
the set-up that do have to depend upon foreign 
outlets. Consequently, according to the official con- 
clusions reached, the United States is in a much 
better position to insulate itself in case of trouble 
than it ever before has been. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


CARROLL MILLER, Chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: ‘ithe logical solution of the 
railroad difficulties seems to be one national rail- 
road system, which should result in a simple rate 
Structure, no differently-rated territories, uniform 
tariff classification, transportation wastes reduced 
to a minimum, and many other benefits. By what- 
ever equitable means one national railroad system 
might be accomplished the security owners gen- 
erally should ultimately be in a better position than 
under present complicated conditions. 

(From an address before Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, Salt Lake, Aug. 31.) 


e @ 


FRANK R. McNINCH, Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission: The power industry enjoyed its most 
prosperous year in the twelve months ending July 
31, 1937. It showed not only the greatest record of 
production and consumption but also of revenue 
for all time.... Furthermore the first seven months 


like production may be nushed well over the 120 
billion kilowatt-hour mark jn 1937. 

As electric rates have gone down production and 
consumption rates have gone up. 


(From a statement issued by the Federal Power 
Conimission, Sept. 1.) 


* * 


DR. HENRY E. HOAGLAND, Member Federal 
Home Bank Board: Continued growth of our social 
and economic institutions requires that we main- 
tain thrift as one of our outstanding virtues. 

At best, workmen’s compensation laws, sickness 
and unemployment insurance and old age pensions 
are intended to provide only minimum subsistence. 

Even should all of these programs be made com- 
pletely effective the combined benefits would be in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of self-reliant Ameri- 
cans who are able by their own thrifty habits to 
make more ample provision for themselves. (From 
a Statement issued Sept. 5.) 


Secretary Morgenthau 


RELATED :— 


ERVOUSLY reacting to “war scares” and ominous reports emanat- 
nation’s financial markets flluctu- 
ated widely last week in security and commodity stocks. 

From Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau came word that the 
Government bond market and Government refunding operations were 


ing from European capitals the 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Secretary Roper 
—Wide World 


“WAR SCARES”—MARKET FLUCTUATIONS—OFFICIAL REASSURANCE 


not affected by the action of the securities market. 

From Secretary of Commerce Roper came word that there was little 
cause for alarm when objective views were taken of the nation’s gen- 
eral business stability and the general improvement of business condi- 
tions in the first eight months of 1937. 


STRUGGLE OF "HAVES" VS. "HAVE-NOTS" IN WORLD 
OF TRADE—NATIONALISM AND WAR THREATS 


Search of needy nations for raw ma- 
terials. Growth of business and 
farm controls. 


LL over the world the “have-nots”, whether 
nations or individuals, are struggling to get 
a slice of the possessions of the “haves”. 

This struggle in its international phase dom- 
inated the outlook for business within the 
United States during the past week. It re- 
sulted in a new threat of war and that threat 
was real enough to smash security markets and 
to add uncertainties to an uncertain situation. 

“Have-nots” among the nations of Europe— 
Germany and Italy—made new threats. Sub- 
marine attacks on Mediterranean shipping in- 
creased greatly the chance of a European blow- 
up. Japan, the “have-not” nation of the Far 
East, became further involved in China. 

These world developments brought this coun- 
try up sharp, for stock-taking. 


Americans already are 


out of Spain so far as im- 
TO FOLLOW THE portant general business 


AMERICAN DOLLAR goes. They were warned 


by President Roosevelt during the past week to 
hurry out of China, or to stay at their own risk. 
No longer is the fleet to follow the American 
dollar. Rather only by the grace of a Presi- 
dential decision is trade continuing with China 
and Japan on anything like a normal basis. En- 
forcement of this country’s neutrality law could 
quickly result in its disruption. 

These and other facts are shoving the United 
States smack up against hard realities. 


FLEET NO LONGER 


This country is one of the world’s big “haves”. 
Within its borders individual groups of “have- 
nots” are striving to use government to syphon 
to them some of the surplus of the “haves”. But 
outside of its borders the “have-not” nations are 
endeavoring, along with many other nations, to 
shunt trade around the United States. This is 
increasingly apparent in foreign demand for 
farm products and industrial products. 

Either the rich American market for indus- 
trial products and the overflowing accumula- 
tions of American capital must be opened to 
the “have-not” nations and to the “have” nations 
as well, or more and more of their markets will 
be narrowed for surplus products of American 
farms and factories. 


STRICTER CONTROLS [tS meaning for the 
United States, economists 


MAY FOLLOW A LOSS of just about all schools 
OF FOREIGN MARKETS. cree, is fateful. The 


course of business and the relationship between 
government and business is wrapped up in the 
Situation that rapidly is approaching a crisis 
that will demand decision. 

Without expanding foreign markets to absorb 
the huge surplus of cotton produced in the 
American South and to absorb the surplus of 

eat produced by farmers of all areas, this 
nation’s agriculture will face the alternative of 
rigid Government control. 


+ 


And with narrowed markets for machinery + to pay for needed raw materials. This in turn 


and for automobiles and for oil, among other 
things, this nation’s industry will be pushed up 
against a problem of employment that could 
quickly revive interest in more Government reg- 
ulation. A controlled agriculture would speed 
that revival. 


The issue is most immediately apparent in 
cotton. Yet the lesson afforded by that com- 
modity applies to business in general. 


Nations that are denied relatively free access 
to American markets owing to tariff barriers 
and restrictions on the movement of capital— 
whether among the “haves” or the “have-nots” 
—seek to shift their cotton buying elsewhere. 
That shift, in the face of a prospective crop of 
16,000,000 bales, makes price declines inevitable. 


But cotton farmers possess political power. 
They turn to Government for help. Government 
in turn takes from the “haves” or borrows from 
the future, to get funds to syphon to farmers 
who can find no market, or only a market at low 
price, for their products, Then Government, to 
protect itself, goes further and controls the cot- 
ton farmer himself to prevent him from con- 
tinuing to produce and to market more than can 
be sold. Otherwise the process of syphoning 


money from one pocket to another could wreck | 


both the “haves” and the “have-nots”. 

Cotton control is followed by wheat control 
and wheat control by corn control, and a con- 
trolled agriculture—guaranteed a definite por- 
tion of the national income—can scarcely be 
prevented from reacting on industry where 
Government again is to be called upon to assure 
a minimum return to all workers. 

Much the same forces 


FREER WORLD TRADE force 
AN ALTERNATIVE “CURDS Operating 


the world situation, driv- 
THE THREAT OF WAR ; “have-not” nations 


to one adventure after rT Germany erects 
her industry\upon the skill of her people, buy- 
ing raw material, processing that raw material 
into finished goods and selling those finished 
profits in a world market. But tariff barriers 
narrowed that market. Unable to sell readily 
the Germans found it more and more difficult 


| 
Business Barometers 
| 


commodity prices de- 

clined 0.1 per cent during the week 
of Sept. 4, reaching 86.4 per cent of the | 
| 1926 average, the lowest since March. | 
| Department store sales, adjusted, were 
(| 91 per cent of the 1923-25 average in Au- | 
| gust against 94 in July. | 
} 


Cost of food declined 0.5 per cent dur- || 
ing the month ended Aug. 17. | 
| Department store sales in New York || 
| during the week ended Sept. 8 were 9.6 
|| per cent under one year ago. Boston | 
| averaged 10 per cent less and Chicago | 
| also reported a decline. | 
| The Department of Commerce re- | 
| ports a better feeling in trade circles. | 


‘foreign trade. 


upset internal industry and forced government 
to step in with controls. A struggle is started 
for self-sufficiency and a “controlled economy”, 


But controls do not answer the fundamental 
problem of adequate raw materials so that the 
Government prepares to venture abroad to take 
those materials from the “haves”. The alterna- 
tive to freer world trade, with markets opened 
to products of other nations, rapidly becomes 
the threat of war as the “have-nots” are forced 
to take what the world won't give. 


Much the same situation exists in Italy and 
in Japan with the same pressures and the same 
results. | 


Spain has iron and copper. China offers iron 
and coal and farm lands for cotton growing as 
well as offering a multitude of raw materials. 
Ethiopia offered farm land and a possibility of 
oil and minerals. South America is being eyed 
closely. The Ukraine tempts with its farm lands 
capable of growing cotton and other needed 
products that are harder and harder for the 
“have-nots” to obtain. 


As pressure grows greater internally these 
“have-not” nations are more and more tempted 
by the possessions of the “haves.” War and 
threats of war follow naturally. 


REACTION OF WORLD of a 
UNREST FELT IN iseasea wor trade sit- 


uation find their counter- 
DOMESTIC SITUATION and have their 
reactions on the domestic situation of this and 
other “have” nations. 


To isolate themselves from the effects of this 
world disease of nationalism the United States 
and some others of the “have” nations try neu- 
trality laws and seek to cut themselves off from 
the very situations that their policies have 
helped to create. But this in turn makes it 
necessary to set up more and more Government 
controls over industries that had depended upon 
These controls tend more and 
more to regiment important parts of the popu- 
lation, and to make necessary arbitrary adjust- 
ments between the individual “haves” and the 
“have-nots” within a country. 

The reaction against those controls leads to 
experiments, such as that of Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, to edge back toward interna- 
tionalism by gradual tariff reductions and 
through debt adjustments. But, again, that 
course is slow and the “have-nots” are unable 
to wait. 


MORE NATIONALISM Only ee of 
INCREASES UNREST the world’s possessions 


can a clash between the 
IN NATION ITSELF possessors and the covet- 


ors be avoided, yet such a redivision is next to 
impossible so long as the possessive instinct of 
the people of the world continues to be what 
it is. 

The immediate cutlook, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, admittedly calls for more na- 
tionalism. That, in turn, means more govern- 
ment controls and more of a struggle between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots” within the 
nation, 

Owen Scorrt. 


even keel. 
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Wages vs. Prices: 
A Recovery Puzzle 


Pay raises as cause of higher prices, 
slower business. Labor’s reply. 
Need of buying power. 


ICE advances in key industries are getting 
much of the blame for the noticeable slowing 
in the speed of recovery. 

Those price advances, in turn, were justified by 
industry on the ground that wage advances, given 
earlier in the year, had made them necessary if 
profits were not to suffer. 

Just as in NRA days, wages were advanced and 
then prices were advanced to a point that covered 
the wage advance and more too. These higher 
prices, evidence now suggests, confronted a con- 
sumer situation where buyers either did not possess, 
or refused to use as freely as before, the purchasing 
power needed to sustain the volume of production, 


Slower buying, in turn, has reacted back on 
factory demand and employment has been cur- 
tailed slightly. 

Now the question rises whether the price advances 
on the part of industry were justified and whether 
wage advances made necessary the price advances, 


WHAT HIGHER WAGE DOES 


Answer to that question is sought by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in a study of labor pro- 
ductivity, wages and production costs. 


The A. F. of L. analyzed Federal Reserve Board 
reports on industrial production and Labor De- 
partment reports on weekly wages and hourly 
wages in nine major industries to determine how 
much of the increase in cost of production has been 
due to wage advances. On the basis of this analy- 
Sis the study said: 


“The figures indicate roughly that in two years 
production per worker has increased 25 per cent 
or more in three of these nine industries, between 
12 and 18 per cent in four others, and between 7 
and 10 per cent in the remaining two. 


“This rapid rise in the worker’s power to pro- 
duce means that wages form a smaller part than 
ever before in the production costs of the employer. 
Wages can be raised today with only a small in- 
crease in total costs. Although workers in most of 
these industries raised their weekly wages 18 per 
cent or more, in all cases but ene, production costs 
were raised only 2 per cent or less as a result of 
the wage increases... . 


LABOR’S CONTENTION 


“In some cases the increase in volume of produc- 
tion, together with improving efficiency, was enough 
to pay the wage increase entirely. 


“Employers, however, have used these wage in- 
creases aS an excuse to raise prices and have 
lifted price levels as far as they could without se- 
riously cutting down demand. This is one of the 
reasons for large increases in profits in many in- 
dustries and rising costs of living to the wage 
earner.” 

Organized labor’s point is that industry can af- 
ford to pay more to its workers because those 
workers produce more and consequently will need 
to have more dollars, or lower prices, to consume 
the increased production. 

This is the point that gets increasing attention 
from the Government’s economists. 

Efficiencies, according to their insistent argument, 
must be plowed back in the form of lower prices 
or in the form of wage increases if industry is to 
dispose of its product in sufficient volume to pro- 
vide sustained employment and to absorb the mil- 
lions still unemployed. 

The problem is to get a balance between prices 
and costs and to sustain that balance on a fairly 
Recently it has been getting out of line. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


RALPH H. TAPSCOTT, President of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company: Taxes are a critical ele- 
ment in the balance of interests of three groups, 
customers, employees and investors. Mounting taxes 
must inevitably operate against the lowering of 
rates, the increasing of wages, and the payment of 
larger hire for Capital invested. Taxes for 1936 
amounted to 19.30 cents of every dollar of revenue 
of the system’s companies. In 1931 taxes amounted 
to 13 cents of each dollar; in 1926, to 11 cents. 

(From an article in the current issue of the com- 
pany’s magazine, “Around the System.”) 


PAUL S. WILLIS, President, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. We must have 
proper laws to regulate commerce .. . but I raise 
the point that we are getting too many laws, Many 
of them poorly drawn and difficult to interpret, 
with resultant confusion and non-compliance. 

As an example, I might refer to the fair trade 
acts enacted by 42 States, designed to stop preda- 
tory price-cutting. We are all opposed to predatory 
price-cutting and below cost selling—certainly we 
are—but it seems very doubtfu: whether these acts 
can and will effectively serve that purpose. 

These are voluntary laws. They permit—not re- 
quire—a seller to enter into a resale price agree- 
ment with a distributor. Supposing the law- 
abiding concern is inclined to enter into arrange- 
ments as permitted by the acts. What about the 
“chiseller” competitor? Wi!l he act voluntarily? 
Did he do it under the NRA® That experience is 
still sufficiently fresh in our minds—we don’t have 
to look up any records for the answer. 

It is my opinion that the more effective way of 
dealing with this problem is to have a mandatory 
law effective upon everybody, rather than a volun- 
tary law which the “chiseller” evades. 

(From an address alt the annual meeting of As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ Representatives, Minne- 
apolis, Sept. 10.) 
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The SEC and the Markets: A Review and a Forecast 


Vi f/] + gate the functions of broker and + Federal restrictions have brought ¢ pp that fewer commercial loans 
3 dealer, despite the attacks upon the “thin” markets and a threat to fu- | of national banks are in the “loss,” 1 . 
CUSED ad * * program. However. there may be ture stock trading. He said he | “doubtful” and “slow” columns. hat Does Your 
Fixing financial standards. some Slight changes in details. would answer these charges just | In 1934, said Mr. O'Connor, na- 
' A survey is being made of the before leaving Washington to as- tional bank examiners reported e 
Concern over speculation “effectiveness” of customers men in. sume his duties at Harvard, probably | 2.88 per cent of these loans in the A t t , | 1] Hi Wi f Ab f. y ? 
Prosperity of banks. “inducing” stock market trading some time this week. loss column, 4.19 per cent in the SS1S an e 18 1 = Ou Ou. 


HAT plans does the Securities 

and Exchange Commission have 
for extension of its powers over the 
financial markets? 

James M. Landis, chairman of the 
SEC, last week on the eve of his 
formal resignation to take the post 
of dean of the Harvard Law School, 
outlined his views as to the future 


— 


with a view towa 
lation. 

A survey is being made of the 
large utility holding companies in 
accordance with the “death sen- 
tence” provision of the public util- 
ity holding company law. 

“When you look back four years,” 
commented Mr. Landis, “the thing 
that is most amazing is how much 


rd possible regu- 


INDICES OF PROSPERITY 

Signs of further advances along 
the réad to prosperity appeared in 
the financial statistics released last 
week by Federal agencies. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation reported that 13,881 in- 
sured banks increased their loans 
and discounts 13 per cent during 
the fiscal year ended June 30. 


doubtful column, and 27.05 per cent 
in the slow column. 

A similar classification during the 
present year, it was pointed out, 
showed 0.65 per cent of commercial 
loans in the loss column, 1.14 per 
cent in the doubtful column and 
10.68 per cent in the slow column. 


* 
The Treasury last week refunded 


Does He Call You a “Swell Guy” 
Or “Just Another Credit Grabber’ 


HE often forced diplomacy of an assistant’s relation- 
ship with “The Boss” may conceal feelings that 
would downright shock an executive. 


Far too often business men take lip-service literally- 
too few of them earn, and keep, the loyalty of that very 


financial statements, or economically supervise trafie 
by rail, plane and truck. 

Have you ever taken the trouble to look over your 
organization with a view to spotting here and there 
promising juniors who deserve better than they are get- 


‘ 

= has been done. The hugeness of the Loans and discounts of these | $817,843,500 of 3% per cent Treas- | @ssistant who one day will fill their shoes. 

Arst problem made it appear almost banks at the year end totaled $17,- | ury notes, offering in exchange two Yet, in those petty “office politics” that hinge on ves prepare tor 
ver since he helpe ¢ hopeless to get on top of it.” 011,000,000 as compared with $15,- | series of notes, a five-year note | fancied slights or imagined policies of holding assistants ~ , 

Securities Act, four years ago, he 


has had a hand in Federal securi- 
ties regulation. 


THE GOAL SOUGHT 
Principal features in the SEC pro- 


POINTS ACCOMPLISHED 


In Mr. Landis’ opinion one of the 
major accomplishments of the SEC 
under the two Securities Acts has 
been the impression made upon the 


937,000,000 on Dec. 31, and $15,105,- 
000,000 on June 30 a year ago. 
Deposits aggregated $47,800,000,- 
000 on June 30, which was 2.5 per 
cent over the same date last year, 
but $1,500,000,000 under the record 


bearing 2 per cent interest and a 
15-month note bearing 114 per 
cent interest. 

This represents a marked step- 
up in the interest cost to the Gov- 


back and down, lies the seed of much unrest, inethciency 
and lowered morale. 


Aware of this, knowing the value of a loyal personnel 
that feels ta ig encouraged to get ahead, more and 
more progressive business executives say to us each 


A mere suggestion from you will carry great weight. 
And should you wish to go further, you might even 
underwrite the cost of LaSalle training for one or two. 
You'd be doing no more than thousands of other éxecu- 
tives have done before you—farsighted executives of 
some of the largest corporations in this country today. 


: Maat tia | | ernment, a development which was ‘ear: 

grain, financial world of the necessity for high last Dec. 31. viewed by Jr. 7 Somewhere in the lineup of practical, interesting train- 
Continued pressure for legisla- j»aintenance of certain standards. | Holdings of Federal securities de- Secretary of the Treasury, as due ing courses offered by LaSalle you may find the exact 
cere See see Mentioned specifically were stand- — ¢}ined 5.5 per cent during the year, | to a general increase in money rates And that’s why I want to help them train themselves for big- subject to fit every such man on your staff. Help a few 
ization law in the next session Of gras of corporate accounting, stand- to $13.964.000.000. with the increase in business ac- ger jobs. I believe they should prepare—now—for greater of these embryo executives along the road to advance- 
Congress and an effort to enact a ards with reference to trading, and From J. F. T. O'Connor, Comp- tivity. rewards and responsibilities should widen Tai horizons ment! Y ou ‘Il find j it one of the best 1 Inv estments you ever 
law for Federal control over invest- and see our business—a// business—clear and whole! Take made-— 


ment trusts. 


standards of disclosure in connec- 


tion with the sale of securities. He 


troller of the Currency, came the 


GLENN NIXON. 


voung Jim P owers, for example. He ought to go on with his 


-an investment whose yield is provable in terms 
of concrete results. 


Renewal of the effort to segre- ; also stressed SEC’s fight against ee ; May we have the opportunity of laying before you 
Manipulation of securities. Enlightened company-policy along such lines accom- some of the factual ‘proof” pertinent to this matter? 
DIVIDEND NOTICES “Of even more importance.” said + Quotation Marks on Labor Day + plishes business miracles—builds alert, aggressive sales Just a word from vou, and one of our representatives will 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
A dividend of two per cent (2° )or 50¢ 
per share, on the par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 


clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1937.to stockholders of record as shown 


140rn Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Teszas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The lexas Company 


by the hooks of the corporation at the remarks he was not attempting to by a majority of his employes, he [ JExecutive Management | |Higher Accounting | |Law 
close of business on September 10, 1937. ' answer the charges recently made tories had no male employes 45 violates the law, and we will order |_|Trafhe Management |_|Business English |_|Effective Speaking 
Thestock transfer books will remain open. by Charles R. Gay, president of the years or over; and 137 had less than him to stop. It will make no dif- [ \Industrial Management | |Modern Foremanship | |Salesmanship 


C. E. Woopsrince 


Mr. Landis, 
have revitalized the concept of the 
fiduciary obligation held by cor- 


| poration officials to their stockhold- 
ers and held by underwriters to the 


_pointed out Mr. Landis, 


buyers of securities.” 

“Our concern over speculation,” 
“is to sub- 
ordinate it rather than have it be- 
come the price determinant.” 

Mr. Landis explained that in his 


“is the fact that we 


FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 
[Continued from Page 11.] 
tion is becoming a growing matter 


_ of public concern. 


We have available a study of the 
plight of the older worker made in 
Massachusetts last year. Of 3,781 


' establishments canvassed, 230 fac- 


J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board 
tContinued from Page 11.] 


is the very heart and spirit of the 
statute. 

When, therefore, an employer co- 
erces his employes into joining a 
union which has not been chosen 


ference whether the union which 


forces—spurs on bookkeepers to qualify as assistant 
treasurers—transforms minor department heads into ca- 
pable executives who know business law, can analyze 


LaSalle Extensi 


be glad to call—whenever or wherever you wish, and 
without the slighte St obligation. Address LaSalle Exten- 
sion, Chicago, or mail the coupon below. 


ion University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY—Dept. 9348-R Chicago 


I'd like to have further information about your training in the subject I have checked— 


and a free copy of your booklet about that field. 
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New York Stock Exchange, that 10 per cent and 434 had 10 per cent : 2 

July 23, 1937 Treasurer the employer prefers is a union lim- i 
| less than 20 per ited to his own employes, or a C. I. Name 

| study also showed that discrimina- | © ynion, or an A. F. of L. union. 
tion against the older worker varied | In the coal mining industry, for ex- Position 
. n ’ : ies. | ample, the C. I. O. union, the United Ask for one of these booklets —or a similar one on your rs 
Canadian Mines | | Mine Workers of America, is older 
Handbook, 1937 were | 2nd better established than the 
| ipa : union, and an employer might a 
PACKARD MOTOR | developing and. producing industry only 7 per cent were | therefore prefer to deal with it. But oe 
CAR COMPANY | mines of Canada, as prepared over 45. the choice does not lie with the em- a 
| | by the Northern Miner Press. It is to be hoped that before we | ployer, nor with the Board. The oa 
, DIVIDEND NO. 124 of com- observe another Labor Day the De- choice lies with the men themselves, 

The Board of Directors has de- pilation o anadian mining artment of Labor will be ‘able to | and the Board’s duty is to protect Th 4 ld L W k ik 
ee information will be forwarded, | and report upon the nature | them in that e aiawin ocomotive 
ing Common Non-Par Value without obligation, upon re- | and effect of any economic condi- Any other holding would have the PLAN OF REORGANIZATION eB 
Shares of the Company, payable quest. | tions or statutory provisions which | effect of repealing the law, and of — 
te ae dati oo Gee facie BRIDGER+_¥4. 346 | may tend to produce unfair or un- | returning to employers the power to Notice of Confirmation and of Action Required of = 
Non-Par Value Shares of record at Memb EVENOR © equitable discrimination on the ,; make or break unions at their will. P ° o,° _ 
| basis of age in obtaining and re- | If any such sabotage of the law Holders of the Company’s Outstanding Securities 
1937, The books will not be closed. | | taining employment in public serv- | shall occur, it wiil not be committed Ns 
60 King St. W. Toronto by the present Board. To the Security Holders of The Baldwin Locomotive Works: 
| _ (From a radio at Wash- The Plan of Reorganization of The Baldwin Locomotive Works was confirmed 
ees esos y ‘ | ington, D. C., National Broadcasting by the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- ye 

Company). vania, in Proceedings for the Reorganization of a Corporation No. 18519, by 
final Order of confirmation entered September 1, 1937. A copy of this Order will Ae 

be furnished upon request. 

Th fis b| The Company is now prepared to consummate this Plan. To this end, holders a 

e Deficit Problem: of the various classes of the Company's outstanding securities are requested to 7 


New Style and Efficiency 


in Highway Transport 
—New International Trucks 


are the 30 years and more of Inter- 
national Truck manufacture a by- product 


ity trucks. 


has also been produced—Reputation—made 


by the trucks themselves, out on the job. 
Time alone has not been enough to build 
the preference for these trucks. 
portant is the high standard International 


More im- 


Veteran haulers will tell you 
this wherever you go. 


Today this experience and high-grade 
workmanship are available in a completely 
new line of Internationals ranging in size 
from light-delivery units to powerful six- 


More, Bigger Subsidies 
[Continued From Page 3.] 


nancial picture. More and more of 
this borrowing can be done from the 
Social Security funds being built up 
by 25,000,000,000 payroll taxpayers. 
The Government finds it easy to 
take these dollars and then to give 
the workers its IOUs for possible 
future collection. 


DEBT STILL SOARING 


Even so these transactions show in 
the total public debt. That debt has 
shot above 37 billion dollars and is 
continuing to rise. 


It promises to rise even further 
and more rapidly as pressure groups 
descend on Washington to demand 
that Congress give them more and 
larger subsidies. Congress and the 
President have yet to demonstrate 
an ability to resist these demands. 
Instead, in the case of agriculture, 
they are on record as ready to 
guarantee a “parity income” to mil- 
lions of farmers. Other groups also 
desire “parity,” with effects on Fed- 
eral finance that are yet to be as- 
sessed. 


Security Issues 


its Agents, Drexel & Co., 15th and Wal 


which of the two options, open to them, 


Consolidated Mortgage Bonds with coupo 


ing pursuant to the terms of the Plan. 


& Co., 


forward their securities without delay for exchange or stamping, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Plan, as follows: 


Holders of First Mortgage 5% Sinking Fund Thirty -Year Gold Bonds due 1940 


should forward their bonds for stamping either to The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Paying Agent, 15th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., or to Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., Paying 
Agent, 59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. The bonds must be accompanied by 
the applicable letter of transmittal, copies of which may be obtained on request 
to the Company or either of the Paying Agents. 
stamped, they will be returned to holders, together with checks covering che 
cash payment, provided by the Plan, of $20 per $1,000 Bond 


Holders of Five-Year 6% Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 


should forward their bonds with coupons attached to the Company or either of 
Morgan & Co., 23 Wall Street, New York, 


upon the applicable letter of transmittal, copies of which may be obtained on 
request to the Company or either of its Agents. To take advantage of the option 
to exchange Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, with March 1, 1935 and subsequent 
coupons attached, for Voting Trust Certificates for eighty (80) shares of new Com- 
mon Stock ($13 par), holders must file this written request, together with their 


of its Agents, within sixty (60) days from September 1, 1937. 


Holders of Warrants originally issued with Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
should forward these warrants to the Company or cither of its Agents for stamp- 


Holders of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock ($100 par) 


should forward their certificates to Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, or J. P. Morgan 
New York, Agents of the Company, to be exchanged for the securities to 
which they are entitled under the terms of the Plan. The certificates must be 
accompanied by the applicable letter of transmittal, copies of which may be 
obtained on request to the Company or either of its Agents. 


After the bonds have been 


nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., or J. P. 
N. Y., with a written request indicating 
they elect. This request must be made 


ns attached, with the Company or either 


Onto Epison Company, Akron, Ohio, $8,- 

a: has maintained from the beginning. In the wheelers. At your service, at all Inter- 500,000 first mortgage bonds 4 per cent Holders of Common Stock (No par) 
world of transportation, International national dealers and Company-owned series of 1937 due 1967. Proceeds to be should forward their certificates to Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, or J. P. Morgan 
Trucks has come to mean the same as qual- branches. used for property additions. Morgan & Co., New York, Agents of the Company, to be exchanged for the securities 


Stanley & Co. of Mew York City and 
Bonbright & Co. of New York City are 
the principal underwriters. 


CuTLer Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 25,- 
000 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, and an 
undetermined amount of common stock, 
no par value, and script certificates for 
fractional shares. The common stock 
will be reserved for conversion of the 
preferred. Proceeds to be used to re- 
duce bank loans, and for equipment and 
working capital. Cassatt & Co., Inc., 
underwriter, 


to which they are entitled under the terms of the Plan. The certificates must be 
accompanied by the applicable letter of transmittal, copies of which may be 
obtained on request to the Company or either of its Agents. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) All exchanges will be effected, and stamped securities returned, as promptly 


as possible following receipt of the old securities accompanied by the appro- 
priate letter of transmittal. 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


George H. Houston, President 
123 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


September 10, 1937 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 37 September 13, 1397 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


E ARE living in an age of change—but no 
change appears to be more subtle than that 
which is transforming our system of Govern- 
ment. 

President Roosevelt insists he does not intend to change 
the “form” of our Government. Yet influences and forces 
stronger than any one man are giving lip-service to the 
forms while changing the substance without constitu- 
tional sanction. 

Not long ago when the independent steel manufacturers 
and the CIO were at war in the middle west, Mr. Roose- 
velt justly tried to bring about mediation. His efforts 
were futile. The mediation board was not trusted by the 
employers. This was because Government as such had 
not been impartial and had given no evidence of anything 
but sheer partisanship. 

When the President sat down later with Charles P. 
Taft, mediator, and reviewed the detailed circumstances 
of the strike, Mr. Roosevelt uttered a phrase—"; a plague 
on both your houses”. 


of how the President felt about both the employer spokes- 
men and the employee spokesmen. Since then Mr. Roose- 
velt in a Labor Day statement has again declared that 
“both sides made mistakes” in the steel strike. 

These evidences of impartiality were rather surprising 


velt Administration has been palpably partisan in labor's 
behalf. 

Thus not a word has ever been spoken publicly by Mr. 
Roosevelt in condemnation of “sit down” strikes. Also the 
Secretary of Labor and the President himself tried to win 
the auto strike for Mr. Lewis. There was no question 
about the Administration’s private and public prejudice 
in behalf of the CIO. ! 


SIGNS DETECTED But Mr. Lewis thinks he knows 
his man. He feels that by pound- 


OF EFFORT TO BE ing the table at the White House, 
IMPARTIAL so to speak, he.can keep Mr. 


Roosevelt in line. He thought a 
few weeks ago that he detected signs of impartiality in 
the Administration—a desire to function as Government 
had acted in the past, as an instrument of mediation or 
conciliation, as a true umpire of the conflict. 

Mr. Lewis noted a bit of this impartiality once when 
the General Motors strike was on. The President ven- 
tured timidly enough to make a side remark to the press 
about labor leaders who talked headlines at the wrong 
time. Mr Lewis figuratively jumped on the President. 
He let the reporters know that the CIO had contributed 
heavily to the campaign and would expect Mr. Roosevelt 
and his administration to take sides on behalf of labor. 

The reprimand by Mr. Lewis had its effect. The Ad- 
ministration winced and realized that after all the CIO 
had contributed upwards of $500,000 to the 1936 cam- 
paign and besides there is a $50,000 loan made by the CIO 
to the Democratic National Committee which is still un- 
paid. 

As a dictator of national policy, Mr. Lewis came out 
rather well. The National Labor Relations Board con- 
tinued to give the CIO the better of it not only against 
employers but even against the A. F. of L. 


WARNING GIVEN Still Mr. Lewis has not been 


atisied. At every sign of a tend- 


PRESIDE NT BY ency to become impartial on the 
CIO CHIEFTAIN Part of the President, the CIO 


chieftain has grown nervous and 


has “cracked down.” 

The latest crack down was in the form of a speech by Mr. 
Lewis over a nation-wide radio hook-up. The warning 
was plain, the meaning unmistakable. The words are 
worth repeating. He said: 

“It ill behooves one who has supped at labor’s 
table, and who has been sheltered in labor’s house, to 
curse with equal fervor and fine impartiality both la- 
bor and its adversaries when they become locked in 
deadly embrace.” 

The paragraph might have been paraphrased to read 
that it ill behooves anyone to bite the hand that feeds 
him inasmuch as President Roosevelt’s favors to the CIO 
have, indeed, been numerous. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt who made possible the passage 
of the Guffey Coal Act. And that law meant the “check- 
off” in mine workers’ dues and a decided increase of union- 
ization in the coal industry, giving CIO the nucleus of 
their big war chest of today. 


These words were given to the press as an indication 


because heretofore every act and word from the Roose- 


v 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It was Mr. Roosevelt, too, who permitted the United 
States mails to avoid the delivery of food to the strikers 
inside the plants of the independent steel companies in 
Ohio, thus helping the CIO. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt who persuaded Governor Davey 
of Ohio to use troops to keep the “back to work” move- 
ment from materializing while the effort was made to 
mediate. When Mr. Davey corrected his mistake, Mr. 
Lewis denounced him bitterly and now blames the White 
House for not keeping the Ohio Governor in line. 


SOME INSTANCES _ It was Mr. Roosevelt who ac- 


quiesced in the sending of state 


OF A LACK OF troops by Governor Earle to keep 


IMPARTIALITY the Bethlehem plants from re- 


opening. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt who insisted that Secretary Per- 
kins was his spokesman when she tried to get the General 
Motors officials to yield to Mr. Lewis. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt who kept curiously silent when 
the mails were flooded in New Jersey with literature from 
the CIO saying “Your President wants you to join” and 
envelopes distributed to workers containing: “A message 
from the President.” 

It was Mr. Roosevelt who told reporters that he wasn’t 
sure just what this letter campaign meant and that-he pro- 
posed not to do anything about the charges that the mails 
were being used to misrepresent the President of the 
United States. 

These and countless other instances are on record to 
show that the President has been far from impartial. His 
subordinate officials, taking their cue from him, have 
ceased to be impartial, and consider themselves openly to 
be the agents of the labor unions. | 

The theory which Mr. Roosevelt has implanted is that 
the Government represents a majority class and he has 
persuaded himself that labor has such a majority. He has 
forgotten the many millions of unorganized workers who 
must pay the high costs of living imposed by the often 
arbitrary rise in labor union wage scales. 


LEWIS CONCEPT Perhaps Mr. Lewis is hardly.to 


be blamed for assuming that the 


OF GOVERNMENT Government i is the agent of the 
TOFAVORLABOR!2>*" unions and that a labor gov- 


ernment in a political sense has 
has been established in the United States. Certainly dur- 
ing the last campaign labor played a vital part. John 
Lewis helped in pivotal states. And he forced the A. F. 
L. to stand behind the President, too, by endeavoring 
to show the White House how much more zealous the 
CIO was than its rival in organizing the voters. 
Long before election day in 1936 Mr. Lewis gave warn- 
ing in public that he expected a Roosevelt victory to be 


translated into a direct partisanship by government on 


behalf of labor. He now demands his pound of flesh. 

Mr. Lewis’ concept of government is an administration 
which takes sides in labor disputes and throws impartial- 
ity and fairness to the winds. Unfortunately Mr. Roose- 
velt has done a great deal by his acts and his speeches to 
confirm such a theory of government. 

Now just as the President is beginning to see even 
slightly the error of his way, the CIO leader demands that 
the biased course be maintained. Mr. Roosevelt has seen 
irresponsibility at its height. He has observed labor con- 
tracts torn to shreds by nearly 200 strikes of an “unau- 
thorized” character in the automobile industry. He has 


_ seen violence used by strikers as well as by employers. He 


has seen the domestic peace of the United States threat- 
ened by extreme action on both sides. 

Mr. Roosevelt, moreover, has noted the uprising in the 
South against the coercive tactics of union organizers and 
possibly he has been inclined to pause and take stock of 
what labor warfare may yet mean in retarding recovery 
and the collection of higher taxes from business to pay 
the mounting deficits and the rising public debt. 

But Mr. Lewis has the trump card. He has organized 
3,000,000 voters through the CIO and is on his way to get- 
ting millions more. He is using the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Board as a means of bludgeoning work- 
ers into membership and dues-paying. He is active now 
in municipal and state politics. Mayors are demanded by 
the CIO who will not enforce the law against strikers but 
against employers only. In this Mr. Lewis takes the pat- 
tern offered by the one-sided Wagner act and applies it 
locally. 

The CIO is already intervening in state campaigns and 


THE CURSE 


John Lewis of the ClIO Demands That President Roosevelt Shall Not Permit the Government 
To Be Impartial in Labor Disputes—Reprisals at the Polls Are Threatened—The Lewis 
Challenge to the President Has Gone Unanswered 


‘ 


state politics. Mr. Lewis is ready for 1938 and 1940—not 
necessarily as some of his critics may charge in order to 
fulfill personal political ambitions—but to occupy the role 
of labor dictator in America and actually to dictate who 
shall be president just as today he feels he has the right 
to dictate what President Roosevelt shall and shall not 
do. 
On this point, Mr. Lewis frankly disclosed his inten- 
tions in the radio speech of ten days ago when he said: 
“Labor next year cannot avoid the necessity of a 
political assay of the work and deeds of its so-called 
friends and its political beneficiaries. It must deter- 
mine who are its friends in the arena of politics ‘as 
elsewhere. It feels that its cause is just and that its 
friends should not view its struggle with neutral de- 
tachment or intone constant criticism of its activities. 
‘Those who chant their praises of democracy but 
who lose no chance to drive their knives into labor’s 
defenseless back must feel the weight of labor’s woe 


even as its open adversaries must ever feel the thrust. 
of labor’s power.” 


NO MANDATE Who in recent weeks has been 
chanting “the praises of de- 


GIVEN FOR CLASS mocracy” but Mr. Roosevelt, as — 
DOMIN ATION witness his speech in North Caro- 


lina anent the American Mac- 
aulays and majority rule? Surely the CIO chief cannot 
prove labor is so “defenseless” today with all the laws en- 
acted in its favor and the virtually unanimous partisanship 
of government officials in behalf of labor. 

The notion that the last election gave the majority 
party the right to trample on the minority or that govern- 
ment is merely the instrument for the expression of the 
will of the majority in utter disregard of the constitutional 
and moral rights of the minority is a strange philosophy. 
It is not democratic. It is not American. It is the pre- 
cursor of European fascism. 

The attitude of the Senators from the southern states 
is a clear indication that the last election could not have 
meant a mandate to allow the CIO or any other group or 
class to dominate the administration. Certainly the idea 
that the government is intended to govern for the benefit 
of all classes and without prejudice is as old as human 
freedom itself. 

Still, it must be conceded that prominent New Dealers 
including the President have denied that doctrine. Gov-’ 
ernor Earle, of Pennsylvania, once drove away from the 
state house at Harrisburg a group of citizens who pleaded 


“for protection, declaring brazenly to them that since they 


had not voted for him they were not entitled to considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis and the Pennsylvania gang think alike. Their 
concept is of a class government, controlled by a class, 
politically financed by a class, and bestowing its benefits 
only on one class. Such a definition of government is 
bound in the end to sow the seeds of serious discord. 
Lowell once said of the operations of democracy: 

“Public opinion, to be worthy of the name, to be 
the proper motive force in a democracy, must really 
be public. ... A majority is not enough, and 
unanimity is not required, but the opinion must be 
such that, while the minority may not share it, they 
feel bound, by conviction and not by fear, to accept 
it; and if democracy is complete, the submission of 

“the minority must be given ungrudgingly.” 


A CHA! LENGE To run the government as a 
tool of the CIO is not a means of 


TO AMERICAN persuading the minority to ac- 
DEMOCRACY cept the edicts of government un 


grudgingly. 

Twenty-seven million people did not vote .-in 1936 to 
give the CIO a license to dictate to the President of the 
United States and to demand of him that he turn the gov- 
ernment over to the labor group, enforcing the law against 
one class but not against another. 

Twenty-seven million people did not say that their 
President should avoid impartiality in administering the 
law. 

Certainly if that were true, the 17,000,000 who voted 
the other way would never after election day have ac- 
cepted the verdict so gracefully. Instead America today 
would be in the throes of a situation not unlike that which 
has ravaged Spain. 

When John Lewis flings at Mr. Roosevelt a challenge 
and curses impartiality, he asks for a breakdown of Ameri- 
can democracy. Such a challenge to the President of the 
United States should not go unanswered. , 
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Section II. 


September 13, 1937 


Once upon a time the clattering of a typewriter 
was an event in the routine of Government. 
Shirt-waisted young ladies of the Edwardian 
period pecked away at the first models of an inventor's 
ingenuity. As the inventors adapted their machines to 
meet the pressing demands of a high-speed age the 
small corps of Government typists grew to an army in 
itself. Government was becoming a business. | 


Gone are the days when sending a check to a 
citizen meant legible penmanship at the end of 
a pen point. Today Government offices use 
checkwriting machines capable of writing twenty-five 
thousand checks in one working day. 
For each check recipient there is made a metal sten- 
cil, Intricate machines themselves make these stencils 
that later go zipping through check writing machines. 


* 


In the heyday of the Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration, check machines set a dizzy 

pace. Relief shifts of operators kept the steady 
stream flowing to the nation’s farm centers. To keep 
track of its payments special accounting and tabulating 
machines were employed. To make permanent records 
of the payments special bookkeeping machines were 
used. 


Sams 


“MECHANICAL BRAINS” 


Today the busy and efficient muffled obligato of 
thousands of typewriters, thousands of account- 
ing machines, thousands of bookkeeping ma- 
chines, thousands of tabulating machines is an essential 
sound track for the visualization of Government. 
Those hundreds of thousands of letters Uncle Sam 
receives from his citizen inquirers every year are an- 
swered through the use of typewriters. 


Gone also are the days when Government execu- 

tives had personally to sign checks going out 

to citizens. In the new era of Government with 
checks pouring out of Washington by the van load spe- 
cial machines have been devised that cunningly dupli- 
cate an official’s signature. Into the bright well-oiled 
machines go seemingly ordinary slips of paper—out 
come the same slips of paper payable on demand. 


The nation-wide statistics gathering by the 
Census Bureau also calls into play dozens of 
highly complex tabulating machines. Mechani- 
cal brains tabulate statistics on population, agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, distribution. Births, marriages, 
divorces, deaths are documented by machines. Ex- 


ports, imports, shipments, stocks are tabulated by long 
rows, of machines, 


Nowhere is the Government's dependency upon 
business machines more in evidence than in the 
activities of the Social Security program. 

With millions of citizens affected, millions of records 
must be set up. In Baltimore where the mechanical re- 
cording of the program is being carried out there are 
1,161 different machines in operation—200 machines of 
one type and as little as one machine of other types. 


The extent to which typewriters have become a 
part of the business of Government can be seen 
in the fact that in one year a stenographer and 
typist examination held by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion attracted over 800,000 applicants. 
In one year the Commission examined 731 accounting 
machine operators, 2,383 bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors, 1,279 tabulating machine operators. _ 


Batteries of mechanical brains line corridor 

long rooms of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The tax-gatherers take no chances on human 

errors. Machines add, subtract, divide, and multiply. 

Batteries of typewriters and business machines also 

line the rooms of the General Accounting Office. Be- 

ing the “know all, see all, hear all” agency the GAO 
relies upon thousands of machines. 


ews Reel 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


CF GOVERNMENT 


~ 


Interesting is the fact that all of the complex 

machinery being used by the Social Security 

Board is furnished to the Government on a 
rental basis. None of the machines is owned outright 
by the Government. Rental cost for just the machinery 
used by the Social Security Board is about one million 
dollars a year. Other departments also rent business 
machines but nowhere in comparison to the Board. 


By an Act of Congress the price of regulation 

typewriters has been set at $70 per machine, 

The retail price of the machines is about $125. 
However, major typewriter companies are willing to 
make such a concession to the Government in return 
for the huge transactions which take place every year. 
Photo above shows the typewriter repair shop main- 
tained by the Treasury's Procurement Division. 


Curious is the manner in which venerable Gov- 

ernment customs have adapted the modern ma- 

chines to their use. The photo above presents 
an interesting combination of the newest and oldest 
thing in writing. The typewriter is used by the Navy 
Department to fill in officers’ commissions and is 
equipped with Old English characters to match the 
other lettering on the document. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
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HEAT 


shed and delighted less furnace tending than neighbors with 


\ hour HOLLAND similar homes—yet we got what they 
of and cozy onthe failed to get —PERFECT HEAT IN 
e 4 
ry—even when EVERY ROOM!”, writes Mrs. A. L. 
wre as way below Armstrong of St. Louis, Missouri. And 
oe oF ased by the hundreds of other HOLLAND users have 
cot? mption. In paid equally enthusiastic tribute to the 
“* n we did unfailing efficiency and economy of their 
ne m in an HOLLAND Heating Plants during the 
j ovement. On your investment. 
paneer 3 YEARS TO PAY 
a cor- 


allied Why notlearn the real truth? Call 
the nearest HOLLAND branch to- 
day and ask for the engineer to 
make an inspection. Without a 
penny of cost to you, he will show 
you the exact condition of your 
furnace and leave to you the de- 
cision of what should be done. 
f you decide on a new furnace, 
hy not ask at once for HOL- 
LAND’'S specifications and esti- 
ad, mates? It's so easy to own a 

S eat you HOLLAND, too—take up to 3 
t* om—constant years to pay if you wish! So, why 


it 
our 


Xs wo? ealthful, correctly be content with less than the 
air—far less furnace many benefits HOLLAND alone 
por yore” Ting and a marked shrinkage can give you? 


SEE THIS FASCINATING 
DEMONSTRATION 


| Don't buy any kind of heating plant 
until you have seen this unique minia- 
ture furnace demonstration. It will show 
you the amazing advances HOLLAND 
has developed in warm air heating which 
makes a HOLLAND Warm Air System 
easily today’s best buy in home heating 
equipment. You will learn facts about 
heating you never knew before and will 
enjoy every second—yet not the slight- 
est obligation and no high-pressure 
salesmanship. 


* YOU WILL FIND ALL THESE 
VITALLY IMPORTANT FEATURES 
ONLY IN HOLLAND FURNACES 


rs cxaper- Slotted firepot makes fire burn on 
The rent of over 320 years GA Stade 
heat to pese through f vel 
Furnace brings you @ host of com 7 cocing with imterhmer 
fort-meking and fucl-saving patent tarne heat in casing, meking for most 
ed features, all of which you cannot = *ficrent operetion 


, AIR CONDITIONING AT SLIGHT 
EXTRA COST 


. Here's a sii..ple yet amazingly effective 
’ unit that makes your HOLLAND Heat- 
ing System do double duty. JN WIN- 
TER forces warm, humidified filtered air 
toevery room—enables furnace to work 
at lower temperatures, effecting a 
pene—keepa sincke out of besement— marked fuel saving. SUMMER 

They are as follows prevents chilling rediator \ makes rooms feel remarkably cooler by 
Check door automatically closes ' . * circulating fresh filtered air to all parts 


when feed door is _ of your home. Can be added at any 


gtt in any other furnace no matter . Air accelere 


tor—new type cold air 
how much you pey for it. Especially turn boot makes et flow 


re 

faster end 
more evenly —seves floor space 
Drrect indirect damper lets cold ar 


by Numbers 2, 2-A, 3, 6 and 6A 


1 Hood 
er directly mite pipes 


Automatic damper control and door ; 

2 Sefety valve (PATENTED) opens st opener Gives mye and dampers time to any warm air heating plant. 
libs pressure—liets gases escape before correct setting when oor opened . 
they eccumulate in dangerous quantities Outside upnght shaker: no ot = e Learn its many advantages and econ 
Patented fire travel radiator to sheke o or dump hire omies when you see the famous HOL. 


owe 
removel without disturb LAND demonstration. 
ing fire 


heat trevels all the way round— 
t 


HOLLAND'S EXPERTS MAKE INSTALLATION 


These and numerous ether invelu 
Patented cascade humidifier thet really able features have put HOLLAND The men who install your Holland Warm Air System 
Lind firepet, preventing burned-out at the very top of the list for effi neal iall d for the work b 

rou ' > 

coatings. ciency and durability. are expert mechanics specially trained for the work by y 474 


Holland engineers. They are our own employees and we 


AUTOMATIC HEATING} full responsibility for their work—in fect, give CALL NEAREST HOLLAND BRANCH — See “HOLLAND” in Your Phone Book 
§ Draft hd with butterfly valve: deflects Holland Furnaces are ideal for all you an iron-clad 5-year Guarantee Bond that your heat- e 
ton bed. Aah ing plant as installed will provide perfect heat in every 
G Conesheped grate (PATENTED) own special oil burner and aute- room with FREE replacement of parts if necessary at any 
rolls the fire to outside — holds it matic coal burner units. 
against casting time within the life of the guarantee. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST INSTALLERS OF HOME HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
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NEW York 
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KLEERFECT 42ND 
and HYFECT fo, letterpress and Manutacturers STREET 
vre printing er Products 


* ROTOPLATE for rotogravure . 


Cover and Specialty Papers 
ator insulation . 


and Cellulose 


KIMPAK Packing material 
Wadding SPecialties 


The part that photographic illustration plays ; 
oftracting readers has long been 
But its exact valye was never d “oN 
sured until Kimberly- 


Study of the reading 


Sunday newspaper b 


efinitely meg. 
Clark sponsored a Gallup 
habits of some 5,000,000 
uyers, 
In the course of that Study, 
that so great was the appe 
that 3% times as 


it was determined 
al of Photographs 
many people looked 

at the 
Gverage space on the inside Pages of th 
rotogravure section as looked at th 


avera 
Space in other parts of the paper 7 


_ two conclusions to be drawn from thes 
are undebatable: @ 
igher reader interest insures a larger 
ber of readers for any od placed 
perfect reproduction of 
ra | 

°PPOrtunity to increase 

ale message 
reading for them by 
Portant feature with g se i 

compelling human interest 
Knowing advertisers s | 
Furnace Company, 
those two facts to 
Nor as Holland's 
that resulted fro 


in materializing| 


uch as the Holland 
have not been slow to apply 


their advertising Problems. 
letter Proves—have the Profits 


m that application been slow 
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